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THE MILITARY POWER OF THE UNITED 
STATES, INDICATED DURING THE WAR 
OF THE REBELLION, 1861-65, By: 


1.—THE MOBILIZATION AND DISBANDMENT OF THE VOLUN- 
TEER FORCES, 

2,—THE LOGISTICAL MEASURES, ATTACHING TO THE STAFF 
DEPARTMENTS AND CORPS. IN OTHER WORDS, THE 
SCIENCE OF THE STAFF, 


By BREVET BRIGADIER GENERAL THOMAS M. VINCENT, 
Assistant ApjUuTANT GENERAL, 


“ Tue sole object of a just war is to make the enemy feel 
the evils of his injustice, and, by his sufferings, amend his 
ways ; he must, therefore, be attacked in the most accessible 
quarter.” 

In April, 1861, the Government of the United States 
was, for the purpose of war, paralyzed. It had not, practi- 
cally, an army to maintain its authority, and was far from 
being able to attack the ‘accessible quarter” of an internal 
enemy, in conspiracy over an area of 733,144 square miles, 
connected with a shore line of 25,144 miles ; a coast line of 
3,523 miles; and an interior boundary of 7,031 miles. 

Had the people of the United States, through Congress, 
been more thoughtful concerning the object of, and neces- 
sity for, the military arm, paralysis would have been avoided 
through the availability of a suitable force to crush the in- 
itial of the rebellion, and the State, in combat with its own 
children, would have been spared a great sacrifice of human 
life—including that of the Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
and Navy—aside from a debt of $2,718,656,173.13 incident 
to, and arising from the war. All this independently of a 
pension debt, from 1861 to 1875, of $279,791,465.36, since 
increased about $150,000 ; thus aggregating $429,791,465.36. 
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Early in the struggle, the question was not : What will it 
cost? but, Can the Government be saved, at any cost? 
The patient was very ill! Commendable and essential 
economy was forced to disappear from the grasp of the 
people ! 

The magnitude attained by the rebellion is most instruct- 
ive, for the public debt and money paid to pensioners— 
$3,148,447,638.49—would support our present military 
force, costing, say, $30,000,000 yearly, for one hundred and 
five years. Now, however, as the result of temporary ex- 
pedients, coupled with shameful neglect, the people have to 
pay the debt ; expend, say, $30,000,000 yearly, for pensions;* 
and support an army costing yearly $30,000,000. That is 
to say, we have lost, by not having an available force to 
prevent rebellion, $3,148,447,638.49 ! 

(See page 135. Report 354, 44th Congress, 1st session.) 

The life of the patient was saved, but the doctor's bill 
has not yet been paid ! 

Powerless, however, as the Government then was to over- 
come the gigantic attack on its life, there was, fortunately, 
a grand latent power, awaiting for its development only the 
demand of the national heart and the Regular Army to edu- 
cate it and prepare it for service. After seven months of 
preparation that power was manifest, under an organization 
numbering 640,637 officers and enlisted men—the Volun- 
teer Army of the United States, with its elements of patriot- 
ism, wisdom, courage and moderation. 

MOBILIZATION. 


1861. 

January rst, the authorized Army of the United States 
consisted of : two regiments of Dragoons; two regiments of 
Cavalry; one regiment of mounted Riflemen ; four regi- 
ments of Artillery ; and ten regiments of Infantry—aggre- 


* Estimated amount for the year ending June joth, 1882, $68,282,306.68 ; inclu- 
sive of certain arrears. 
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gating, present and absent, 16,402 commissioned officers and 
enlisted men, inclusive of the general officers and general 
staff. 
April 15th, it was officially promulgated, by the President 
of the United States, that revolutionary combinations ex- 
isted in certain States, and 75,000 militia, for three months’ 
service, were called to suppress said combinations, and to 
cause the laws to be duly executed. In addition, all loyal 
citizens were appealed to, that they might favor, facilitate 
and aid the effort to maintain “the honor, the integrity and 
the existence of our National Union, and the perpetuity of 
popular government, and to redress wrongs already long 
enough endured.” The President deemed it proper to add, 
that the first service of the forces would, probably, be to 
repossess the forts, places and property which had been 
seized from the Union, and directed that in every event, 
consistently with the objects he had referred to, care should 
be taken to avoid “any devastation, any destruction of or 
interference with property, or any disturbance of peaceful 
citizens in any part of the country.” 

When the President took this first decided action against 
the rebellion, the danger threatening the seat of government 
will be indicated by the following : 


“ Headquarters of the Army, 
General oo Washington, April 26, 1861. 
No. 4. 

I. From the known assemblage near this city of numerous 
hostile bodies of troops, it is evident that an attack upon it 
may soon be expected, In such an event, to meet and re- 
pel the enemy, it is necessary that some plan of harmonious 
co-operation should be adopted on the part of ail the forces, 
regular and volunteer, present for the defense of the Capi- 
tal—that is, for the defense of the Government, the peace- 
able inhabitants of the city, their property, the public 
buildings and public archives. 
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II. At the first moment of an attack, every regiment, 
battalion, squadron and independent company, will promptly 
assemble at its established rendezvous (in or out of the 
public buildings) ready for battle, and wait for orders. 

III. The piquets (or advanced guards) will stand fast till 
driven in by overwhelming forces ; but it is expected that 
those stationed to defend bridges—having every advantage 
of position—will not give way till actually pushed by the 
bayonet. Such obstinacy on the parts of piquets so sta- 
tioned is absolutely necessary to give time for the troops in 
the rear to assemble at their places of rendezvous. 

IV. All advance guards and piquets driven in, will fall 
back slowly to delay the advance of the enemy as much as 
possible, before repairing to their proper rendezvous. 

V. On the happening of an attack, the troops lodged in 
the public buildings, and in the Navy Yard, will remain for 
their defense, respectively, unless specially ordered else- 
where ; with the exceptions that the 7th New York regi- 
ment and the Massachusetts regiment will march rapidly 
toward the President’s Square for its defense; and the 
Rhode Island regiment (in the Department of the Interior) 
when full, will make a diversion, by detachment, to assist in 
the defense of the General Post Office Building, if neces- 


sary. 
WINFIELD Scott.” 


May 34d, the President deemed it indispensably necessary 
to further augment the forces by 42,034 three year volun- 
teers (39 regiments of Infantry and one of Cavalry); and 
22,714 officers and enlisted men of the regular army (8 reg- 
iments of Infantry, one of Cavalry, and one of Artillery). 
The augmentation was confirmed by the act of Congress 
approved August 6th, 186r. 

Thus the forces, exclusive of the Navy, authortzed “ for 
the protection of the National Constitution and the preser- 
vation of the National Union by the suppression of the in- 
surrectionary combinations ” then existing, were : 
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Regular Army (January 1, — - +s 16,402 
Militia (April 15, 1861), - : - 75,000 
Regulars and Volunteers 1861), 64,748 


Total, - - . - - 156,150 

It must be remembered that while it was intended that 
the regular Army should aggregate 39,116 (16,402+422,714), 
it fell far short of that number, and did not reach the author- 
ized standard at any time during the war, as will appear 
from the aggregate strength—present and absent—at 
various dates, as follows: July 1st, 1861—16,422; January 
ist, 1862—22,425; March 31st, 1862—23,308; January rst, 

1863-—25,463 ; January rst, 1864—24,636 ; January rst, 1865 
—22,019; March 31st, 1865—21,669. 

‘ The call for militia was more than met; 91,816 were fur- 
nished—but the force was hardly mustered in, when terms 
of service found their expiration. The call for 40 regiments 
of volunteers was more than met—71 regiments of In- 
fantry, 1 of heavy Artillery, and ro batteries of light Artillery 
were accepted and mustered into the service before July rst. 

In July the magnitude of the unlawful violence had fully 
dawned, and it was clearly apparent that the measures au- 
thorized for the impartial enforcement of constitutional laws, 
and for the speedy restoration of peace and order, had failed. 
Congress assembled, and, by the acts approved, respectively, 
July 22nd and 25th, authorized the President to accept 
500,000 Volunteers for three years or the war. Extended 
latitude, as to the acceptance, was conferred by the act ap- 
proved July 31st, in that * previous proclamation ” was done 
away with, and the volunteers were authorized to be ac- 
cepted “in such numbers, from any State or States as in his 
(the President’s) discretion the public service may require.” 

1862. 

The recruitment was so energetically pressed by the people 
that on January Ist, 553,492 men were in active service, and on 
March 31st the number had been increased to 613,813. With 
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such a force—believed by the people sufficient to overcome 
the rebellion—there were necessarily vast expenditures, 
and consequently the Government was pressed to discon- 
tinue the recruiting service ; and it was, April 3d, discontin- 
ued for every State—officers with their details joined their 
respective regiments, and the public property belonging to 
the service was sold. At this time, had any one said that it 
would require 2,600,000 enlistments, from first to last, and 
an increase of the volunteer forces, in service at one time, 
to 1,000,000, in order that armed resistance to the Govern- 
ment might be overthrown, the assertion would have been 
considered as marking insanity. An officer, with fame now 
world-wide, early in 1861, urged the calling out of 300,000 
men ; and more than one person alleged him to be under a 
visitation of insanity—-a subject fit for the institution having 
for its object “the most humane care and enlighteaed cura- 
tive treatment of the insane of the Army.” 

Fortunately, the error of non-recruitment for the forces 
was soon forced to the observation of the Executive, and, 
June 6th, the recruiting service was ordered to be resumed. 
The blighting effect of the discontinuance necessarily had 
influence over future attempts to recruit the Armies. 

June 3oth the volunteer forces were as follows : 

Cavalry, - - - 76,844 
Artillery, - - - 30,467 
Infantry, - - - 514,723 


Grand aggregate, 622,034; inclusive of 
15,007 three-months men furnished, in May and June, under 
special authority. 

The entire number of volunteers furnished under the calis 
of May 3d, 1861, and the acts approved, respectively, July 
22d and 25th, 1861, was as follows : 

Three years, 657,868 ; two years, 30,950; one year, g,147; 
six months, 2,715 ;—a total of 700,680. 

A comparison of this with the strength of the forces in 
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service at various dates, points to the rapidity with which 
they were depleted, and the large numbers required to meet 
casualties. 

June 28th, the Governors of Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia, Michigan, Tennessee, Missouri, Indiana, 
Ohio, Minnesota, Illinois, and Wisconsin—also the Presi- 
dent of the Military Board of Kentucky, requested the 
President to call upon the several States for such number of 
men as might be required, to fill up all organizations in the 
field, and to add to the armies then organized. ‘The re- 
quest was based on a desire that the recent successes of the 
federal armies might be followed by measures which would 
secure the speedy restoration of the Union, and the belief, 
in view of the important military movements then in prog- 
ress, that the time had arrived for prompt and vigorous 
measures, thus to speedily crush the rebellion. The de- 
cisive moment seemed near at hand, and the people were 
desirous to aid, promptly, in furnishing all needful re-en- 
forcements to sustain the Government. 

The President concurred in the wisdom of the views ex- 
pressed in the request, and, July 2d, called for 300,000 men for 
three years. He was enabled to do this under the extended 
authority conferred by the act approved July 31st, 1861. This 
call for volunteers was, August 4th, supplemented by one, 
through a draft, for 300,000 militia, for nine months’ service. 
These efforts secured 421,465 three-year volunteers, and 
88,588 nine-months militia. By September 17th, 212,488 
of the numbers had been furnished and were, mainly, in the 
field; November 21st, the aggregate was 370,349; and on 
the same date the strength of the volunteer armies of the 
United States was : 

Grand aggregate,—Officers and enlisted, - - 790,197 

Sick, wounded, and absent, - - - - - - 124,012 


Leaving present for duty, - . 666,185 
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1863. 

January tst, the volunteer forces numbered 892,728. From 
that date, notwithstanding that musters out and casualties 
would soon heavily reduce the armies, there was a marked 
lethargy in the recruitment of the forces, and, to October 
1st, the volunteers and militia mustered into service only 
numbered as follows : 

for new organizations. 
Three years, - - 49,069 
One year, - - - 1,059 
Nine months, - - Q17 
Six months, - - 12,787 

For old organizations. 
Three years, - - 19,174 
One year, - - - 72 
Nine months, - - 149 
Six months, - - 15 19,410} 

Unassigned. 

New, - - - - - 2,570 


Old, - - - - - 1,921 
Colored,- - - - 970 5,461 


Grand total, 88,703 


A number far from sufficient to maintain the necessary 
strength. While 100,000 militia were called for by the 
President’s proclamation of June 15th, only 16,361 were 
furnished. 

Fortunately for the Government, on the 3rd of March, 
1863, the act of Congress, “for enrolling and calling out 
the national forces, and for other purposes,” was approved 
by the President; and thus the people were to become 
familiar with conscription. Relative to this change in the 
method of recruitment, Brevet Major General Fry, as Pro- 
vost Marshal General of the United States, has said : 
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“ During the latter part of 1862 the necessity for a radi- 
cal change in the method of raising troops in order to pros- 
ecute the war to a successful issue became more and more 
apparent. The demand for re-enforcements from the 
various armies in the field steadily and largely exceeded the 
current supply of men. The old agencies for filling the 
ranks proved more and more ineffective. It was evident 
that the efforts of the government for the suppression of 
the rebellion would fail without resort to the unpopular, but 
nevertheless truly republican, measure of conscription. 
The national authorities, no less than the purest and wisest 
minds in Congress, and intelligent and patriotic citizens 
throughout the country, perceived that, besides a more re- 
liable, regular, and abundant supply of men, other substan- 
tial benefits would be derived from the adoption and en- 
forcement of the principle that every citizen, not incapacitated 
by physical or mental disability, owes military service to the 
country in the hour of extremity. It would effectually do 
away with the unjust and burdensome disproportion in the 
number of men furnished by different States and localities. 

* * * * * * 

Fortunately, the loyal political leaders and press early 
realized the urgency of conscription, and, by judicious agita- 
tion, gradually reconciled the public to it. When the 
enrollment act was introduced in Congress in the following 
winter, the patriotic people of the north were willing to see 
it become a law. ‘ 

After a protracted, searching, and animated discussion, 
extending through nearly the whole of the short session of 
the thirty-seventh Congress, the enrollment act was passed, 
and became a law on the 3d of March, 1863. It was the 
first law enacted by Congress by which the Government of 
the United States appealed directly to the nation to create 
large armies without the intervention of the authorities of 


the several States. 
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When the bureau was put in operation the strength of 
the army was deemed inadequate for offensive operations. 
Nearly four hundred thousand recruits were required to 
bring the regiments and companies then in service up to the 
legal and necessary standard. Disaster had been succeeded 
by inactivity, and the safety of the country depended on 
speedy and continued re-enforcement of the army. The 
insufficiency of the system of recruitment previously pur- 
sued had been demonstrated, and the army was diminishing 
by the ordinary casualties of war, but more rapidly by the 
expiration of the terms for which the troops had engaged 
to serve. To meet the emergency a new system of recruit- 
ment was inaugurated. The General Government, through 
this bureau, assumed direct control of the business which 
had heretofore been transacted mainly by the State govern- 
ments. The provost marshals of the several Congressional 
districts, aided by a commissioner and surgeon in each, were 
made recruiting officers. Springing directly from the 
people, and at the same time exercising the authority and 
representing the necessities and wishes of the government, 
they reached the masses, and were able, without abating the 
requirements of the conscription, to promote volunteering, 
and to examine, enlist, muster, clothe, and forward recruits 
as fast as they could be obtained. The quotas of districts 
and sub-districts were made known, each locality was advised 
of the number it was required to furnish, and that, in the 
event of failure, the draft would follow. 

* * * * 

The extension of the bureau over the country brought 
together the Government and the people by closer ties, 
nurtured that mutual confidence and reliance through which 
the civil war was conducted to a successful termination, and 
developed a consciousness of national strength which will 
promote future peace and prosperity. 

The results, under the act for enrollment and draft, were 
attained without cost to the Government; the bureau never 
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asked or required an appropriation of money for these pur- 
poses. Twenty-six million three hundred and sixty-six 
thousand three hundred and sixteen dollars and seventy- 
eight cents ($26,366,316.78) were raised by its own opera- 
tions in conformity to law. Out of this sum all expenses 
of enrollment and draft, and additional ones called for by 
special laws were met. A balance of no less than nine mill- 
ion three hundred and ninety thousand one hundred and 
five dollars and sixty-four cents ($9,390,105.64) remains 
(January rst, 1866) to the credit of the bureau in the treasury 
of the United States.” 

Under the enrollment act the subjects of “credits,” for 
men furnished to the military service, was realized as one of 
great importance, and it became necessary to know how the 
respective States stood in account with the general govern- 
ment. The following exhibit served as the working basis 
for quotas under future calls : 


STATE. DEFICIENCY. EXCEss. 


New Jersey 
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The aggregate deficiency, under all calls, at the termina- 
tion of the war was 68,648 ; the number would have been 
obtained in full had recruiting and drafting been continued. 

October rst, the strength of the volunteer armies was, 
present and absent, 812,578. 

October 17th, the President called for 300,000 volunteers 
for three years service, and directed that any deficiency that 
might exist January 5th, 1864, should be filled by draft. At 
the same time he addressed himself to the people, invoking 
them to lend a willing, cheerful, and effective aid to the 
measures thus adopted, “ with a view to re-enforce our vic- 
torious armies in the field, and bring our needful military 
operations to a prosperous end, thus closing forever the 
fountains of sedition and civil war.” 


1864. 


January rst, the volunteer forces aggregated 836,101. 

February 1st, a draft for 500,000 men was ordered, but 
owing to the allowance of “credits by enlistment and draft,” 
the call, practically, was only for 200,000. 

Under the calls of October 17th, 1863, and the draft of 
February 1st, 1864, 317,092 men were obtained for three 
years and 52,288 paid commutation. 

Soon after, February 24th, by Act of Congress approved 
that date, the President was authorized, whenever he deemed 
it necessary during the war, to call for such number of men 
for the military service of the United States, as the public 
exigencies might require—it established “the will of the 
President as the authority for raising troops ;” and conferred 
a delicate and mighty power. 

March 14th, a call was made for 200,000 men for three 
years; 259,515 were furnished, and 32,678 paid commutation. 

July 18th, there was a further call for 500,000 ; the volun- 
teers were accepted for one, two, or three years, as they 
desired, and the States were given fifty days in which to 
raise their quotas, in accordance with section 2 of the enroll- 
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ment act approved July 14th. 386,461 men were supplied, 
and 1,298 paid commutation. 

From April 23d to July 5th inclusive, several calls for 
troops, to serve not exceeding 100 days, were made. Under 
them 95 regiments, 2 battalions and 26 independent com- 
panies were furnished—mainly Infantry. 

December roth there was a call for 300,000 men to serve 
for one, two, or three years; but after 194,635 had been 
raised under it—active military operations having ceased— 
April 13th, 1865, orders were promulgated to discontinue 
recruitment. 

1865. 

January 1st, the strength of the Volunteer Army was 
937,441; March 31st, 958,471; May tst, 1,034,064. 

The results accomplished, during the period embraced in 
the foregoing, will be apparent from the following ex- 
hibits : 


1.—Number of organisations—volunteers and militia—organized and mustered into the 
service of the United States during the rebellion—by calls. 


Infantry, Cavalry. ‘ 
No. No. Artillery. No. of— 
furnished, Reg’ts. | Battal’s. | Comp s. 
Eilts 
EL SRE Pl ele 
April 15, 1861.. 104 1} 17}. 2 Ir 
May 3, and acts of July 
22 and 25, 1861....... 560]....| 42) 82) 3) 28) 6 3 129} 3 
August 4, 1862 ........ 5 
June 15, 1863.......... 3] 2 4 a. = 
October 17, 1863....... S I 2 
Feb. 1 and Mar. 14, 1864 5| 3 
Special, 1868, 62, "63, "64 333} 15| 149) 65) 5) 3 1} 12) 22] 22 
Grand total, | 1,668} 21} 504) 232! ol 122| 3| 44l s| 244| 30 
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2.—Number of organizations—volunteers and militia—organized and mustered into 
the service of the United States during the rebellion by States and Territories. 
Infantry. Cavalry. 
No. No. Artillery. No, of— 
States and Territories. . Reg’ts. | Battal’s. Comp’s. 
3 3 aifs 
eisite 
| -| 4 ofe ° I. 
California. ..... Si. 2 Bowes 
District of Columbia. .. 2 40). . 
Massachusetts. ......... 69 39 7 3) 8 
75| 29) 3] 2 2 8 
245 57| 29).. s| 23 3. 29}. 
North Carolina........ Gln 
Pennsylvania........... 189, 5) 92) 24) 13 10 
U. S. colored troops....| 133}.... 4] 
Grand total, 1,668) 21 504) 232} 9 122! 8! 44) 5! 244) 30 
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3.—Number of men called for, and number furnished, etc., by each State, Territory 
and the District of Columbia, duriug the War of the Rebellion. 


— uced toa 
States and Territories. years’ 
en ‘aid com- 
Quota. | furnished. | mutation. Total, | standard. 
Maine....... 73,587 70,107 2,007 72,114 56.776 
New Hampshire...... 35,897 33937 og2 34,629 30,849 
errr 32,074 33,288 1,974 35,262 29,068 
139,095 146,730 5,318 152,048 124,104 
Rhode Island..... ... .... 18,898 23,239 493 23,699 17,866 
44.797 55,864 1,515 57,379 50,623 
507,148 448,850 18,197 467,047 392,270 
New Jersey. 92,820 76,814) 4,196 81,010 57, 
Pennsylvania.............. | 385,369 327,936 28,171 366,107 265,517 
13,935 12,284 1,386 13,670 10,322 
70,965 46,638 3,678 50,316 41,275 
WE } 34,463 32,068 27,714 
District of Columbia....... 13,973 16,534 338 16,872 11,506 
Serer 306, 322 313,180 6,479 319,659 240,514 
199,788 196,363 784 197,147 153,576 
95,007 87,3604 2,008 89,372 80,111 
26,326 24,020 1,032 25,052 19,693 
79,521 76,242 67 76,309 68,630 
| 100, 782 75,760. 3,265 79,025 70,832 
12,931 20,149 2 20,151 18,706 
Washington Territory...... 964 964 
Nebraska Territory......... 3,157 2,175 
Colorado Territory. .... 4,903]. 4,903 3,697 
Dakota Territory........... 206 206 
New Mexico Territory......!.......... 6,561 4.432 
Total, 2,763,670! 2,678,967 86,724! 2,765,691! 2,228,483 


The constant addition to the forces, of new regiments, 
proved a great element of weakness to the armies. 
great evil, it may here be referred to. 

Under every call, the first act of Governors of States was 
to ask authority to raise new regiments. The desire of the 
War Department was to secure recruits for old regiments, 
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and thus maintain their organizations. The Secretary of 
War, in order to a determined stand, secured, in December, 
1864, the views of the General-in-Chief and army com- 
manders. All were in support of the opinion of the Secre- 
tary, relative to the necessity of recruits for old regiments ; 
but the pressure of the States caused all, as on former occa- 
sions, to yield, and 56 new regiments and 129 new indepen- 
dent companies, under the call of December 19th, 1864, were 
added to the list of organizations in service—77 regiments 
and 98 companies having been added under the call of July 
18th, 1864. All this at a time when the Army of the Potomac, 
alone, required 80,000 recruits to fill its organizations to the 
maximum—some 400,000 would have been necessary for 
all the armies—and when experienced and gallant Lieutenant 
Colonels and other regimental officers, bearing the wounds 
of many battles, could not receive promotion owing to the 
depleted state of their commands. The subject was _point- 
edly referred to by the commander of one of the armies, as 
follows : 

“ The raising of new regiments is a means desired to fill 
the quota and avoid the draft. 

There is no intention, I suppose, that these new regi- 
ments should serve the United States, and their Colonels 
will hardly come into contact with the army. Still if it be 
the intention to put these new regiments into the field, 
where they would have command of older and better regi- 
mental commanders, it is a question for the War Depari- 
ment to determine, and not mine. I must take troops as 
they come to me, and respect the commissions they hold.” 

There is record of the increase, on one occasion, of the 
Army of France from 200,000 to 400,000 in two months’ 
time, and had it been ‘“ thought proper to inaugurate a vast 
system of defense,” the number, it has been said, could have 
been raised to 700,000 in four months—this under the in- 
fluence of extraordinary expedients ; and the exertion was 
considered an evidence of the great energy and genius of 


i 
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Napoleon, as well as of the military spirit of the French 
nation. 

Marvellous results have been achieved by the United 
States, as exemplified by what has been recorded in the 
foregoing, in connection with the following summary : 

1. July 1st, 1861, the strength of the Volunteer Army was 
170,329. If there be added 77,875 militia for 3 months, 
obtained immediately under the call of April 15th, 1861, we 
have 248,204 men recruited and placed in service in two and 
one-half months, an average of almost 100,000 per month. 
From July rst, 1861 to January rst, 1862, the average number 
per month actually added to the forces, was 63,860—in all, 
383,163—this without the aid of extraordinary expedients, 
and in the face of great difficulties met with in arming, 
clothing, and equipping. 

The foregoing is with reference to the actual strength 
January 1st, 1862, and without regard to depletion from 
disability and other causes, so great that, August 11th, 1862, 
the official returns indicated that 272,328 recruits were re- 
quired to fill the regiments then in service. 

December st, 1861, the estimated strength of the forces 
was 640,637, and on that basis the average number of men 
per month recruzted from July tst, 1861, to December rst, 
1861, was 94,061—in all 470,308. 

The difficulties in arming, clothing and equipping were 
so great that the services of hundreds of thousands were 
declined. Could arms, clothing and equipage have been 
secured, it is safe to say that 1,000,000 of men could have 
been placed in service within five months. 

2. One State, Illinois, under the calls of July 2d and 
August 4th, 1862, placed in service 58,689 men. Of that 
number over 50,000—from the farmers and mechanics of 
the State—were furnished within e/even days. 

“Animated by a common purpose, and firmly resolved 
on rescuing the Government * * * [they] left their 
harvests ungathered, their tools on the benches, the plows 
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in the furrows ;” thus making a proud record, without a 
parallel in the history of the war. 

3. Under the calls of July 2d and August 4th, 1862, there 
were, prior to November 21st of the same year, sent to the field: 


289 regiments of Infantry for 3 years 

58 for 9 months 
34 batteries of Artillery for 3 years 

42 companies of Cavalry for 3 years, and 
36 for 9 months; 


and 50,000 recruits for old three year regiments—a grand ag- 
gregate of 370,349 men; an average of about 82,211 permonth. 

4. Under the proposition (accepted by the President 
April 23rd, 1864) of the Governors of Ohio, Indiana, IIli- 
nois. lowa and Wisconsin, to furnish 85,000 one hundred- 
day troops, the Governor of Ohio, in response to the War 
Department call of May 1, ordered the contribution of the 
State to rendezvous in the respective counties, at the most 
eligible places, on the 2nd day of May. Seven and one- 
half o'clock, p.m., the same date, reports recited 38,000 men 
incamp. In twelve days 36,254 men were organized into 
41 regiments and 1 battalion, mustered, clothed, armed, 
equipped, and ready for transportation to the field. 

On the 24th of May—22 days from date of rendezvous 
—the forty-two regiments embracing the force were in 
active service. 

5. During four months in 1864, 295,011 three-years men 
were placed in the field—69,533 in February, 115,000 in 
September. 

6. February, 1865, 69,000 one, two and three-year men 
were placed in service. Of that number 41,012 were fur- 
nished by four States, as follows : 


Ohio, - - - 10,984 
Indiana, - - - 11,317 
Illinois, - - 13,696 
Wisconsin, - - 5,015 

Total, - - 41,012 


or sixty per cent. of the entire number from all the States. 
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‘Inclusive of March, 1865, the number was increased to 
136,000, of which the same States furnished 18,783 ; 17,993; 
22,016; and 8,142 respectively—66,934 or forty-nine per 
cent. of the entire number recruited within the two months. 

7. Two million six hundred thousand (2,600,000) men 
were furnished on the Union side, and eight hundred 
thousand (800,000) (approximation) on the Confederate— 
an aggregate, North and South, of three million four hun- 
dred thousand (3,400,000). That is to say—from April 15th, 
1861, to April 28th, 1865, a period of about 48 consecutive 
months, the country supplied, monthly, an average of 
almost 71,000—a large army-——for military service. 

DISBANDMENT, 

April 28th, 1865, in view of the speedy termination of 
hostilities, the Secretary of War, immediately after his 
return from a mecting of the cabinet, directed General 
Orders No. 77, series of 1865, “for reducing the expenses 
of the military establishment ” to be promulgated. 

The order (copy appended, marked A.) was prepared, 
personally, by the Secretary, and handed to me, with direc- 
tions to change it as might seem necessary. The order, in 
its main features, was found to cover, fully, every essential 
connected with so great and important an undertaking, and 
is here referred to, and given, as illustrating the wonderful 
knowledge, in detail, which the distinguished Minister of 
War possessed relative to the military establishment. He 
knew it, intimately, in all its parts; such had been the great 
devotion and study given by him to the Aersonnel and 

Preliminary orders to muster out, were given as follows : 

April 29. All recruits, drafted men, substitutes and 
Volunteers remaining at the several State depots. 

May 4. All patients in hospitals; except veteran volun- 
teers, and the veterans of the First Army Corps ( Hancock’s). 

May 8. All troops of the Cavalry arm, whose terms of 
service would expire prior to October Ist. 
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May 9. All officers and enlisted men, whose terms 
would expire prior to May 31st, inclusive. 

To cover the heavy undertaking of disbanding the prin- 
cipal portion of the forces, with their regimental and com- 
pany organizations, General Order No. 94, from the Adju- 
tant General’s Office, dated May 15th, was promulgated. The 
basis of the order—document B. herewith—will indicate 
the brief time required by Lieutenant General Grant and 
the Secretary of the War to approve of, and decide the 
method. 

At the meeting which decided the method, the Secretary 
realized the vastness of the work about to be undertaken, 
and the responsibility attaching to the War Department. 
When informed that I had already prepared a method for 
effecting the disbandment he gave evidence of his great re- 
lief. The interview was concluded as recited in the memo- 
randum—document B. 

The arrangements for the care of discharged troops 
having been completed, orders to muster out and discharge 
from service were issued, as follows : 

May 17. All organizations of white troops in the Army 
of the Potomac, whose terms of service would expire prior 
to September 3oth, inclusive. 

May 18. All organizations of white troops in Major 
General Sherman’s command, whose terms of service would 
expire prior to September 3oth, inclusive. 

May 29. All light Artillery in the Army of the Potomac, 
Ninth Army Corps, Army of Georgia, and Army of the Ten- 
nessee. 

May 29. All organizations of white troops whose terms 
of service would expire prior to September 3oth, inclusive, in 
armies and departments, except departments of the East, 
New Mexico, Pacific, and Northern. 

June 2. All surplus light Artillery, that only absolutely 
required by the necessities of the service in the respective 
armies and departments, to be retained. 
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June 5. All dismounted Cavalry, all Infantry in the 
Northern Department and Department of the East, and all 
Cavalry in the Department of the East. 

June 16. All troops in the Department of the Pacific, 
whose term of service would expire prior to October Ist. 

June 17. All enlisted men of the veteran reserve corps, 

who would have been entitled to their discharge had they 
remained with their regiments. 
"June 28. 18,000 veterans (Infantry) of the Army of the 
Potomac ; 15,000 of the Army of the Tennessee (then con- 
sisting of the remaining regiments of the Army of Georgia 
and Army of the Tennessee); and 7,000 from the middle 
military division. 

June 30. All surplus troops, except in the Department 
of the Gulf, Army of the Tennessee, Provisional Corps 
Army of the Potomac, and Ist army corps. Strength of 
commands, for all arms, to be reduced to the minimum 
necessary to meet the requirements of the service. 

July 1. All remaining veteran regiments of the Army of 
the Tennessee, and Provisional Corps Army of the Poto- 
mac. (That corps was the remnant of the Army of the 
Potomac. ) 

July 6. The remainder of the Army of the Tennessee. 

July 7. The remainder of the Provisional Corps Army 
of the Potomac. 

July 21. All Cavalry in the Department of Virginia, 
except two regiments; all in the Department of North 
Carolina, except one regiment ; and all in the Middle De- 
partment, except one regiment. 

August 1. All white troops, Infantry, Cavalry, and Ar- 
tillery in the Department of Texas, which (in the judgment 
of Major General Sheridan) could be dispensed with. 

August 3. The same order was extended to the Depart- 
ment of Louisiana. 

August 14. Additional Infantry and heavy Artillery 
(white) in military departments, as follows: Virginia, 5,000; 
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North Carolina, 8,000; Washington, 8,000; Mississippi, 
2,000; Kentucky, 5,000; Middle, 6,000. 

August 21. 3,000 additional white troops in the Depart- 
ment of Arkansas. 

September 8. All surplus troops in the Department of 
Washington, so as to reduce that command to 6,000 officers 
and men of all arms. 

September 8. All organizations of colored troops which 
were enlisted in Northern States. * 

October 9. All the remaining forces (white) of the 
Cavalry arm, east of the Mississippi. 

October 9. All troops on the Pacific coast ; as many as 
possible immediately—the remainder on the arrival of the 
last battalion of the Fourteenth United States Infantry. 

October 10. All troops in New Mexico; one regiment 
immediately—the remainder on the arrival of certain regu- 
lar troops. 

December 11. All white troops in the Departments of 
Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi, leaving the aggregate 
force—including regulars—in the said departments, 7,000 
men. 

December 30. All volunteers in the Department of the 
East; all in the Middle Department except 1,500; and all 
in the Department of Virginia except 2,500. 

December 30. All troops in the military division of the 
Tennessee whose terms of service would expire in Febru- 
ary, 1866; in addition, the force in the Department of the 
Tennessee to be reduced to 4,000 men. 

December 30. The force of white troops, in the military 
division of the Gulf, to be reduced to 10,000 men, and the 
force of black troops to 10,000. In case of the public 
interest not warranting so great a reduction, the figures 
indicated to be approached as nearly as possible. 

January 9, 1866. All volunteer troops in the Depart- 
ment of Virginia. 

March 15. The force of colored troops in the military 
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division of the Tennessee, so as to have, for the respective 
military departments, as foliows ; Kentucky, two regiments ; 
Tennessee, four regiments; Georgia, one regiment; Ala- 
abama, 2 regiments; Mississippi, four regiments. 

March 15. Ali colored troops in the Department of 
South Carolina, except one regiment. 

March 15. All colored troops in the Department of 
Florida, except one regiment. 

March 15. All colored troops in the Department of 
Washington, except one regiment. 

March 15. All colored troops in the Military Division 
of Mississippi, except four regiments. 

April. All volunteers, both white and colored, in the 
Military Division of the Tennessee ; this under discretion- 
ary authority given the commanding general of that 
division. 

May 18. All remaining white volunteers in the Military 
Division of the Gulf, Department of North Carolina and 
Department of South Carolina. 

July 11. All the remaining officers and men of the First 
Army Corps (Hancock’s). 

In addition to the foregoing, and from time to time, as 
the troops could be dispensed with, one hundred and seven 
regiments, six battalions and seven companies were ordered 
mustered out. 

The rapidity with which the work was executed will be 
apparent from the fact, that, to August 7th 640,806 troops 
had been mustered out; August 22d, 719,338; September 14th, 
741,107; October 15th, 785,205 ; November 15th, 800,963 ; 
January 2oth, 1866, 918,722; February 15th, 952,452; March 
1oth, 967,887; May ist, 986,782; June 3oth, 1,010,670; 
November ist, 1,023,021—leaving then in service 11,043 
volunteers, colored and white. 

The command of Major General Sherman (Army of the 
Tennessee and Army of Georgia) and the Army of the 
Potomac were first to complete their musters-out, entirely. 
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Regiments commenced leaving General Sherman’s com- 
mand, then numbering, present and absent, 116,183 officers 
and men, from the rendezvous, near Washington, on the 
29th of May, and on the rst of August the last one of the 
regiments mustered out left Louisville, Kentucky, to which 
point the command (after the musters-out therefrom were 
partly completed) was transferred, and the armies compos- 
ing it merged into one, called the Army of Tennessee. 
The work of mustering-out the troops was not continuous 
-—-it was interrupted and delayed by the transfer of the two 
armies from Washington to Louisville and their subsequent 
consolidation. 

Regiments commenced leaving the army of the Potomac 
(numbering, including 9th corps, 162,851 officers and men, 
present and absent) from the rendezvous near Washington 
on the 29th of May, and about six weeks thereafter (July 
1gth) the last regiment started for home. During the 
interval, the work, like that of General Sherman’s command, 
was not continuous. It was interrupted and delayed by the 
movement of the 6th corps from Danville, Virginia, to 
Washington, and the consolidation, by orders of June 28th, 
of the remaining portion of the army into a provisional 
corps, numbering, present and absent, 22,699 officers and 
men. 

Thus, for the two commands in question, and between 
the 29th of May and the rst of August (two months) 279,- 
034 officers and men, present and absent, were mustered 
out and placed en route to their homes. 

Including other armies and departments, the number was 
increased by August 7th (two months and seven days), to 
640,806 officers and men. 

From the foregoing it will be seen, that the forces were 
mustered out mainly by September 14th, or within two and 
one-half months from the time the movements of troops 
homeward commenced. The average per month, during 
that time was 296,442. 
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Had it been possible to spare all the volunteers, the 
entire number, 1,034,064, could easily have been disbanded 
and returned to their homes within three months from the 
date (May 29th,1865) the movement homeward commenced. 

In Macaulay's History of England, we find the following 
relative to the disbandment of Cromwell's army : 

“ The troops were now to be disbanded. Fifty thousand 
men accustomed to the profession of arms were at once 
thrown on the world; and experience seemed to warrant 
the belief that this change would produce much misery and 
crime, that the discharged veterans would be seen begging 
in every street, or would be driven by hunger to pillage. 
But no such result followed. In a few months there re- 
mained not a trace indicating that the most formidable army 
in the world had just been absorbed into the mass of the 
community. The royalists themselves confessed that in 
every department of honest industry the discharged warriors 
prospered beyond other men, and that none was charged 
with any theft or robbery, that none was heard to ask an 
alms, and that, if a baker, a mason or a wagoner attracted 
notice by his diligence and sobriety, he was in all probability 
one of Oliver’s old soldiers.” 

A greater eulogy was won by the magnificent Volunteer 
Army of the United States, aggregating more than 1,0009,- 
ooo men, a force more than twenty times the size of that 
referred to by the English historian. 

When the time for disbandment had arrived, Governors 
of States and other distinguished men—all having deeply 
at heart the good of the country—were apprehensive that 
so great a force suddenly released from military restraint 
and employment would create disturbance throughout the 
country. The Secretary of War was requested to provide 
troops to maintain order. He did not view the fears of 
others as well founded, and made reply, in substance, that 
if we could not trust the soldiers who had subdued the 
rebellion, we might as well yield the life of the Republic. 
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He acted in accordance with his views, and aside from 
sending troops to take care of the depots wherein was stored 
the public property, turned over by the volunteers to the 
respective supply departments, no precautions against dis- 
turbance were taken. 

The disbandment progressed rapidly and quietly, and has 
been fittingly referred to by the General of the army, in his 
report of October 20th, 1865, as follows: 

“The reduction of the army was now made by organiza- 
tions, and during the month of July, the two most important 
armies in the country—that of the Pctomac and of the 
Tennessee—returned to the people, from whom they had 
come four years before. Since that time, the reduction of 
troops left in the Southern States to secure order and pro- 
tect the freedmen in the liberty conferred on them, has 
been gradually going on, in proportion as continued quiet 
and good order have justified it. 

On the rst of May, 1865, the aggregate of the military 
force of the United States was one million five hundred and 
sixteen (1,000,516*) men. On October 2oth this had been 
reduced, as is estimated, to two hundred and ten thousand 
(210,000) and further reductions are still being made. 

These musters-out were admirably conducted, eight hun- 
dred thousand men passing from the army to civil life so 
quietly that it was scarcely known, save by the welcome to 
their homes received by them. 

Locisticat. MEASURES—THE SCIENCE OF THE STAFF. 

1. INVOLVING THE PERSONNEL. 

The Adjutant General’s Department, and the Bureau of 
the Provost Marshal General, had to do with supplying 
men for the armies. The former, in addition, was charged 
with the organization and disbandment of the forces. The 
following will indicate as to both: 

ADJUTANT GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT. 
The recruitment of white volunteers was under the ex- 


* Subsequently found to be 1,034,064. 
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clusive control of the Adjutant General, from the first call 
for troops until May, 1863, when it was placed under the 
Provost Marshal General, who by the law was charged with 
the enrollment and draft; thus the entire recruiting service 
for white volunteers was properly placed under one head. 
It was believed that the change would reduce the expenses 
of recruitment, through the more rigid control secured by 
the enrollment act. 

The regulations framed by the Adjutant General’s Office, 
for the volunteer recruiting service, remained in force, with 
but slight modifications, during the war. 

In addition to the recruitment of white volunteers, prior 
to May st, 1863, the Adjutant General was charged with 
the recruitment of all colored volunteers, and the ve-endzst- 
ment of veteran volunteers in the field. The Adjutant 
General had, simply, to do with the formal re-enlistment 
of the veterans. The plan for their recruitment, hereinafter 
referred to, was devised and prepared by the Provost Mar- 
shal General. 

The following is a summary of the number: 

Militia (3 and 9 months) from April 15th, 


1861, to May ist, 1863, - - - 195,921 

Volunteers from May 3d, 1861, to May rst, 
1863, - - - - - - - 1,149,719 
Colored troops during the war, - - - 169,624 
Total, - - - - - 1,515,264 


Veteran volunteers, re-enlistment in the field 
1863-64, under the recruitment system 
of the Provost Marshal General, - 138,251 

The foregoing involved : 

1. The establishment and management of the general 
depots, or rendezvous, in the several States, for collecting 
and instructing recruits. 

2. The care of all recruits (including those enlisted under 
the Provost Marshal General’s Bureau) after arrival at 
general depot. 
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3. The organization of the recruits, for new commands, 
into regiments and companies; also the framing of the 
numerous orders and regulations relative to the organiza- 
tion of the volunteer forces, and the responsibility for their 
enforcement. 

4. The forwarding of all troops, new organizations and 
detachments of recruits for old ones, to the field. 

5. The muster-in of commissioned officers and enlisted 
men for all organizations in the field, and for those serving 
elsewhere under the control of commanding generals of 
departments. This important duty, involving many difficult 
questions, upon the solution of which depended the com- 
mencement of pay, or date of rank, required at times a 
corps of two hundred commissaries and assistant commis- 
saries of musters, or one commissary for each military 
geographical division and department, and each army, and 
one assistant for each division of troops. 

6. The mustering out and discharging all volunteers and 
militia, and the general direction of them whilst returning 
to their homes. 

7. The charge connected with a personnel of 1,034,064 
officers and enlisted men in so far as involved their mili- 
tary records. Of this number, the records attached to go,- 
000 commissioned officers, involving leaves of absence, res- 
ignations, dismissal, etc. 

PROVOST MARSHAL GENERAL'S BUREAU. 

(Extract from report of the Provost Marshal General 
dated March 17, 1866.) 

“The following is a condensed summary of the results 
of the operations of this bureau from its organization to the 
close of the war : 

1. By means of a full and exact enrollment of all persons 
liable to conscription under the law of March 3d, 1863, and 
its amendments, a complete exhibit of the military resources 
of the loyal States in men was made, showing an aggregate 
number of two million two hundred and fifty-four thou- 
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sand and sixty-three (2,254,063) men, not including one 
million five hundred and sixteen (1,000,516) soldiers actu- 
ally under arms when hostilities ceased. 

2. One million one hundred and twenty thousand six 
hundred and twenty-one (1,120,621) men were raised at an 
average cost (on account of recruitment, exclusive of boun- 
ties) of nine dollars and eighty-four cents ($9.84) per man ; 
while the cost of recruiting the one million three hundred 
and fifty-six thousand five hundred and ninety-three (1,356,- 
593) raised prior to the organization of the bureau was 
thirty-four dollars and one cent ($34.01) per man. A sav- 
ing of over seventy cents (70) cents on the dollar in the 
cost of raising troops was thus effected under this bureau, 
notwithstanding the increase in the price of subsistence, 
transportation, rents, etc., during the last two years of the 
war. 

3. Seventy-six thousand five hundred and twenty-six 
(76,526) deserters were arrested and returned to the army. 

The vigilance and energy of the officers of the bureau in 
this branch of business, put an effectual check to the wide- 
spread evil of desertion, which at one time impaired so seri- 
ously the numerical strength and efficiency of the army. 

4. The quotas of men furnished by the various parts of 
the country were equalized, and a proportionate share of 
military service secured from each, thus removing the very 
serious inequality of recruitment, which had arisen during 
the first two years of the war, and which, when the bureau 
was organized, had become an almost insuperable obstacle 
to further progress in raising troops. 

5. Records were completed, showing minutely the physi- 
cal condition of one million and fourteen thousand seven 
hundred and seventy-six (1,014,776) of the men examined, 
and tables of great scientific and professional value have 
been compiled from these data. 

6. The casualties in the entire military force cf the na- 
tion during the war of the rebellion, as shown by the official 
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muster-rolls and monthly returns, have been compiled, show- 
ing among other items, 5,221 commissioned officers, and 
90,868 enlisted men killed in action, or died of wounds while 
in service ; 2,321 commissioned officers, and 182,329 enlisted 
men who died from disease or accident ; making an aggre- 
gate of 280,739 (two hundred and eighty thousand seven 
hundred and thirty-nine) officers and men of the Army, who 
lost their lives in service.” 

In addition to the foregoing, the Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral has referred, in the same report, to the re-enlistment 
and reorganization in 1863 and 1864 of regiments then in 
service, termed after reorganization, ‘“ Veteran Volunteers,” 
as follows : 

“ The loss by expiration of enlistment of entire regiments 
and companies, after they had seen service enough to be- 
come valuable soldiers, proved a serious drawback to mili- 
tary operations during the first two years of the war. Soon 
after the organization of this bureau its attention was 
directed to the discovery and application of a remedy for 
this evil. An examination in the summer of 1863 showed 
that, of the nine hundred and fifty-six (956) volunteer regi- 
ments, seven (7) independent battalions, sixty-one (61) in- 
dependent companies, and one hundred and fifty-eight (158) 
volunteer batteries, then in service, the terms of four hun- 
dred and fifty-five (455) regiments, three (3) battalions, 
thirty-eight (38) independent companies, and eighty-one 
batteries, would expire prior to December 31, 1864, leaving 
the army to consist, at that date, of five hundred and one 
(501) regiments, four (4) independent battalions, twenty- 
three (23) independent companies, and seventy-seven (77) 
batteries, and such new men in addition as could be raised in 
the mean time. 

The importance of retaining in the field as many as pos- 
sible of these experienced organizations, was evident. 

To effect this a scheme was prepared and submitted by 
me for the re-enlistment of three-years men still in service, 
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having less than one year longer to serve, and of men en- 
listed for nine (9) months or less, who had less than three 
(3) months to serve. 

This plan was not carried into effect until late in the fall 
of 1863, when the great campaigns of that year had closed, 
and the troops resting from their labors and looking for- 
ward to a season of comparative inactivity, were most 
anxious to visit their homes. That privilege was guaran- 
teed to them by your General Order of November 21st, 1863, 
and eminent success in their reorganization promptly fol- 
lowed. 

By this expedient over one hundred and thirty-six thou- 
sand (136,000) tried soldiers, whose services would other- 
wise have been lost, were secured, and capable and experi- 
enced officers continued in command. The exact value of 
the services rendered by any particular part of the mili- 
tary forces may not be ascertained, but it may safely be 
asserted that the veterans thus organized and retained per- 
formed, in the closely contested campaigns subsequent to 
their re-enlistment, a part essential to the final success 
which attended our arms. In his official report of 1864, 
the Secretary of War says in relation to this subject, ‘I 
know of no operation connected with the recruitment of the 
army which has resulted in more advantage to the service 
than the one referred to.’ 

The patriotic determination of these troops who had 
taken a prominent part in the war to continue it until 
brought to a satisfactory close was the foundation of the 
success which attended this enterprise. Its advantages 
were not only those resulting from the actual military force 
thus retained. It produced a favorable effect on the re- 
cruiting service generally, and was as encouraging to the 
friends of the government as discouraging to the insur- 
gents.” 

The accession of the veterans to the military forces was 
deemed so valuable by Congress, as to warrant that body 
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in extending thanks, by the Joint Resolution approved 
March 3d, 1864, General Orders No. 88, Adjutant General's 
Office, series of that year. 

The conditions of the re-enlistment, and the inducements 
connected therewith, as submitted by the Provost Marshal 
General, were promulgated in General Orders 191 and 376 
series of 1863, from the Adjutant General’s Office. 


2. INVOLVING THE MATERIEL THROUGH THE SUPPLY 
DEPARTMENT. 


QUARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT. 

During the whole war, there was no failure of operations 
through lack of transportation, or the supplies required of 
the Quartermaster’s Department. Its vast and_ varied 
stores had not only to be ready at numerous and widely 
extended points when needed, but it had to transport to all 
points, there to be in readiness at the proper time, the ex- 
tensive quantities of provisions, medical and hospital stores, 
arms and ammunition, provided by the other supply depart- 
ments. 

Brevet Major General Meigs, Quartermaster General, in 
his annual report for 1865, has said : 

“T have imperfectly set forth in this report, some of the 
more important operations of the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment during the past year. I hope at a future time to be 
able to present to you more complete and detailed informa- 
tion of the extent of the resources, in material and men and 
money, which under your administration of the War De- 
partment, have been applied to support and sustain the 
armies in every part of the wide field of operation, during 
the past four years of war. 

This information properly digested, if published, will 
stand before the world as an example and a warning of the 
power and resources of a free people, for any contest into 
which they heartily enter, and from it the soldier and 
statesman will be able to draw valuable lessons for use, in 
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case it ever again becomes necessary for this nation to put 
forth its strength in arms.” 

With reference to animals alone, the Department sup- 
plied 650,000 horses and 450,000 mules. In the third year 
the armies in the field required for the Cavalry, Artillery 
and trains one-half as many animals as there were soldiers. 

MOVEMENTS OF TROOPS LONG DISTANCES WITHIN SHORT 

PERIODS OF TIME. 

1. The transfer in 1863, by rail, of the rath Army 
Corps, the command aggregating 23,000 men—accompan- 
ied by its Artillery, trains, animals and baggage—from the 
Rapidan, in Virginia, to Stevenson, in Alabama, a distance 
of 1,192 miles in seven days, crossing the Ohio river twice. 

2. The transfer of the 23d Army Corps, 15,000 strong, 
with its Artillery, trains, animals and baggage, from Clif- 
ton, Tennessee, via the Tennessee and Ohio rivers, and 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, to the Potomac, in eleven 
days—distance 1,400 miles. This movement commenced 
January 15th, 1865, within five days after the movement 
had been determined in Washington. It was continued, by 
water, to North Carolina, where, early in February, Wil- 
mington was captured. March 22d, when the right wing 
of General Sherman’s army reached Goldsboro’, it found 
there the Corps, which a short time prior had been en- 
camped on the Tennessee. 

The movement was much impeded by severe weather— 
rivers were blocked with ice, and railroads rendered hazard- 
ous by frost and snow. 

3. The transfer, by water, of the 16th Army Corps, 
from Eastport, Tennessee, to New Orleans. The entire 
command, including a brigade of Artillery and a division of 
Cavalry, consisted of 17,314 men; 1,038 horses; 2,371 
mules ; 351 wagons, and 83 ambulances. Three days were 
required to embark it on 40 steamers. The fleet sailed on 
the 9th of February, 1865, and the command arrived at 
New Orleans on the 23d—a distance of 1,330 miles in 


13 days. 
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4. The transfer, by sea, from City Point, Va., to Texas, 
of the 25th Army Corps, 25,000 strong, with its Artillery, 
ammunition, ambulances, wagons, harness, subsistence, and 
2,000 horses and mules. 

The embarkation took place between May 26th and June 
17th, 1865, and the debarkation, at Brazos Santiago, be- 
tween June 13th and 26th. The movement required a fleet 
of 57 ocean steamers. Entire tonnage—56,987 tons. All 
of the vessels were provided for a 12 days voyage—947 
tons of coal and 50,000 gallons of water were consumed 
daily. 

While this expedition was afloat, other movements by 
sea in steam transports, aggregated more than 10,000 men, 
inclusive of 3,000 Confederate prisoners sent from Point 
Lookout to Mobile. Therefore there were more than 
35,000 troops and prisoners afloat on the ocean at the same 
time. 

5. From November ist, 1863, to October 31st, 1864—one 
year—-626,126 men were forwarded to the field, and 268,114 
were returned to their homes on furlough and for discharge ; 
making the aggregate of the movement 887,240—embrac- 
ing independently of recruits, 495 regiments and 119 bat- 
teries and companies. The following year the aggregate 
was 1,064,080, distributed to 1,126 regiments, 241 batteries, 
and 369 companies. 

SUPPLYING THE ARMIES. 

The army of General Sherman--embracing 100,000 men 
and 60,000 animals—was furnished with supplies from a 
base three hundred and sixty (360) miles distant, by one 
single-track railroad located mainly in the country of an 
active enemy. The effort taxed and measured forethought, 
energy, patience and watchfulness, and is a most instructive 
lesson. The line was maintained for months, until Atlanta 
was secured, and supplies for a new campaign had been 
placed there. 

The army then moved southeast, through Georgia, ac- 
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companied by thousands of beef cattle, and trains embrac- 
ing 3,000 wagons filled with war supplies and material. 

After the capture of Savannah,the command was promptly 
met at that place by a great fleet,conveying clothing, tentage, 
subsistence for soldiers and animals, wagons, harness, ammu- 
nition, and all else necessary for the march or in camp. 

The necessary supplies were again in readiness at Kins- 
ton and Goldsboro’ through the agency of railroads con- 
structed to Kinston and to Goldsboro’ from Wilmington 
and Morehead City——each of the two roads from the latter 
places, respectively, being 95 miles in length. 

While the foregoing was being accomplished, other large 
armies in the east and west, were as promptly and ener- 
getically supplied in all their wants. j 

During the fiscal! year ending June 30th, 1865, the demands 
for water transportation alone, required a fleet of 719 
vessels (351 steamers, 111 steam tugs, 89 sail vessels, 168 
barges) aggregating 224,984 tons, at an average daily cost : 
of $92,414. 

MILITARY RAILROADS. 

The President, by the Act of January 31st, 1862 (General 
Order No. 10, Adjutant General’s Office of that year), was 
authorized to take military possession of all the railroads 
in the United States; but it was not found necessary to 
exercise the authority over any of the roads outside the 
limits of insurgent States. 

“The military railroad organization (under a Director 
and General Manager—-funds for its support being sup- 
plied by the Quartermaster’s Department,) was designed to 
be a great construction and transportation machine, for 
carrying out the objects of the commanding generals, so far 
as it was adapted to the purpose, and it was managed solely 
with a view to efficacy in that direction. It was the duty 
of the Quartermaster’s Department to load all the material 
upon the cars, to direct where such material should be taken, 
and to whom delivered. It then became the province of 
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the railroad department to comply with said order in the 
shortest practicable time, and to perfect such arrangements 
as would enable it to keep the lines in repair under any and 
all circumstances.” 

During the war there were employed, 419 engines and 
6,330 cars—2,105 miles of track were operated, 642 miles 
laid, or relaid ; and twenty-six miles of bridges built, or re- 
built. 

The greatest number of men employed at the same time, 
aggregated 24,964. 

The cost of construction and operating amounted to 
$42,464,142.55. 

The Chattahoochee bridge, seven hundred and eighty 
(780) feet long and ninety-two (92) feet high, was com- 
pletely built in 44 days, by 600 men. 

The Etowah bridge, six hundred and twenty-five (625) 
feet long, seventy-five (75) feet high, was burned, and was 
rebuilt by the labor of six hundred (600) men of the con- 
struction corps, in six (6) days. 

In October, 1864, Hood’s Army reached the rear of 
Sherman's forces, first at Big Shanty, afterward north of 
Resaca, destroying in the aggregate, 352 miles of track, 
and 455 lineal feet of bridges. Twenty-five miles of track 
and 230 feet of bridges were reconstructed and trains were 
run over the distance in 74 days. In 13 days after Hood 
left the line, trains were running over the entire length. 

Numerous other wonderful efforts are of record, but the 
foregoing are sufficient to illustrate the speed with which 
the construction corps operated. Commanders had such 
confidence in it, that in advancing, they were confident 
that the railroads in their rear would not fail to meet the 
wants of theircommands. This confidence was most impor- 
tant in connection with lines of operations lengthened in 
depth, and resulted from the knowledge that “ none of the 
humanly possible precautions for basing” an army had been 
neglected. 
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MILITARY TELEGRAPH. 

15,389 miles were constructed during the war, involving 
a total expenditure of $3,219,400. At one time, in 1865, 
8,334 miles were in operation. From May rst, 1861, to De- 
cember Ist, 1862, the cost was $22,000 per month ; during 
1863 and 1864 it averaged monthly, $38,500 and $93,500, 
respectively—the total for the year ending June 3oth, 1865, 
being $1,360,000. 

It may be said that not far from 1,000,000,000 telegrams 
were transmitted during the war. 

Thousands of messages were very lengthy—some em- 
bracing detailed reports of important operations—all gen- 
erally covered urgent and important subjects. 

The operations were under the charge of a Chief of Mili- 
tary Telegraphs—funds for support being furnished by the 
Quartermaster’s Department. 

SUBSISTENCE DEPARTMENT. 


The amount disbursed during the fiscal years of the war 
was as follows: 
From July rst, 1861 to June 3oth, 1862, - $48,799,521 14 
From July rst, 1862 to June 3oth, 1863, 69,537,582 78 
From July 1st, 1863 to June 3oth, 1864, - 98,666,918 50 
From July rst, 1864 to June 3oth, 1865, - 144,782,969 41 
From July 1st, 1865 to June 3oth, 1866, - 7,518,872 54 


Total, - - - - - - - + $369,305,864 37 

The figures indicate the magnitude of the responsibility 
involved in furnishing ‘a constant, timely, and adequate 
supply of subsistence for the several large armies occupying 
widely different fields of operations, as also for the troops 
at all the separate positions occupied throughout the entire 
country.” 

Good and wholesome rations were uniformly supplied, 
and no campaign, expedition or movement failed on account 
of the inability of the department to meet all proper re- 
quirements. 
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MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Ample provision for the sick and wounded existed from 
the first. A maximum of 204 general hospitals, with a 
capacity of 136,894 beds was reached. Field hospitals, 
hospital transports and cars, ambulance corps and purvey- 
ing depots were kept in full condition for all requirements. 
Aside from the vast accommodations elsewhere, Sherman's 
army found at Savannah four first-class sea-going steamers 
complete in all respects, as hospital transports, with extra 
supplies for 5,000 beds, had it been necessary to establish 
large hospitals on his line of operations. 

The personnel embraced appointments of 547 surgeons 
and assistants of volunteers ; 5,991 regimental surgeons and 
assistants; 75 acting staff-surgeons; and 5,532 acting 
assistant surgeons—an aggregate from first to last of 
12,145 medical officers. 

PAY DEPARTMENT. 

From early June to October 31st, 1865, the large amount 
of $270,000,000 was paid to more than 800,000 disbanded 
officers and men of the volunteer armies. To October 2oth, 
1866, the numbers were increased to $490,000,000, and 
1,020,000 officers and men. The labor involved in the 
payments was stupendous. Particularly as to the payments, 
chiefly within the three months of June, July and August 
1865, the immensity of the undertaking, both as to funds 
and men, has not a place in the history of armies. 

The Government had an abundance of money wherewith 
to meet its sacred obligations, and the Pay Department 
kept its pledge “to make prompt payment in the shortest 
practicable time.” 

Brevet Major General Brice, Paymaster-General, in speak- 
ing of the results has said : 

“I am enabled to reiterate the unprecedented result, that 
since July, 1861, in the expenditure of one thousand and 
eighty-three millions of dollars disbursed by this department 
in minute sums, and surrounded by difficulties and hazards, 
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the total cost to the Government, in expenses and losses of 

every character, cannot in the worst possible event, exceed 

three-fourths of one per cent.” 
* 


*% *% * 


“Surely this is a cost most wonderfully cheap for the 
execution of duties so important and responsible. 

It is much questioned if there is another instance on 
record of public disbursement so cheaply performed.” 

ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 

The resources of the country for the production of arms 
and munitions of war, had not more than commenced their 
development in June, 1863. Then, however, they were 
extensive, as indicated by the following : 


‘ On hand for 
Procured since| Issued since |; 
Name of Articles. issue June 30, 
: War began. | War began. ben 


Siege and Sea-coast i 2,088 
Field Artille 3 2,481 
Fire-arms fo: 1,551,576 
327,170 
271,817 
4 1,745,586 
Lead and lead bullets, in pounds 
Cartridges for Artillery 
Cartridges for small arms 
Percussion caps 
rimers 
unpowder, in pounds. 
Saltpetre. in pounds..... .... 
Accoutrements for Infantry 
Accoutrements for Cavalry 
Equipments for Caval 
illery Harness (double) 


When the war commenced the Government was forced to 
obtain from foreign countries almost the entire supply of 
arms and munitions, but in 1863, it became independent, 
through home resources, both for the manufactured articles 
and the material composing them. 

From Jaauary ist, 1861, for a period of five and one-half 
years, inclusive of the entire war, the department provided 
for the military service—exclusive of immense quantities 
of parts for repairing and other purposes—the following : 

7,892 cannons. 


11,787 artillery carriages. 


| | 

g28 
| wh 
42,226 

82,671 
1,180,749 
23,024,025 
492,504 | 
| 452,913,022 
74.246,530 ‘ 

1,005,629 
$463,876 
H 
2,498 ! 
| 5,562 
| 
i 
4 
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6,335,295 artillery projectiles, (shot and shell.) 

6,539,999 pounds of grape and cannister shot. 

2,862,177 rounds of fixed artillery ammunition. 

3,477,655 small arms,(muskets, rifles,carbines, and pistols. ) 

544,475 swords, sabres, and lances. 

2,146,175 complete sets of infantry accoutrements. 

216,371 complete sets of cavalry accoutrements. 

539,544 complete sets of horse equipments. 

28,164 sets of two-horse artillery harness. 

732,526 horse blankets. 

1,022,1 76,474 cartridges for small-arms. 

1,220,555,435 percussion caps for small-arms. 

10,281,305 cannon primers. 

4,226,377 fuzes for shell. 

26,440,054 pounds of gun powder. 

6,395,152 pounds of nitre. 

90,416,295 pounds of lead in pigs and bullets. 

CORPS OF ENGINEERS, 

Aside from contributing from its members to the com- 
mand of armies, the officers of the corps were charged 
with important labors in connection with the defences of 
Washington and other important places; the reconnois- 
sance of positions held by the enemy; the investment of 
cities and towns; the fortifying of important points on 
railroads ; the construction of offensive and defensive for- 
tifications necessary to the march of large armies; the 
manceuvering of pontoon trains ; surveys for the armies in 
the field ; and the seacoast and lake defences. 

The ability and efficiency of its officers were notably 
illustrated in the construction of the pontoon bridge (ex- 
clusive of 200 feet of trestle work) over 2000 feet long— 
the main part in deep water, in some places 85 feet—across 
the James above Fort Powhatan, by 450 men in five 
hours, between 5 and 10 o'clock p. M., June 15th, 1864. 
Over this single frail structure passed—mainly in forty 
hours—the army, about 100,000 men, under Lieutenant 
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General Grant, with Cavalry, Artillery and Infantry, and 
trains embracing about 5,000 wagons, besides 3,000 beef 
cattle, without an accident to an individual man or animal. 
This movement, one of the most important on record, took 
place during the fifth epoch of the grand campaign, from 
the Rapidan to the James, which opened May 4th, 1864. 

The passage, in all its attending circumstances, may well 
stand forth brilliantly. If it does not surpass, it will com- 
pare favorably with the passage of the Danube, before 
Wagram, by 150,000 men of Napoleon’s forces, through 
the agency of three bridges—in all 1,360 feet—thrown 
over an arm of that river, 140 yards wide. 

SIGNAL SERVICE. 

This valuable adjunct to the army was composed in 1865 
of 102 officers, 66 acting officers, 84 non-commissioned 
officers and 1,266 privates, with labors extending to the use 
of the portable field telegraph lines, aerial telegraphy, and 
telescopic reconnoissance. In some departments the mem- 
bers performed general scouting, courier, guide, aide and 
secret service duties. 

It was particularly valuable in observing and reporting 
the changes and movements of the enemy, and connecting 
the Army and Navy when employed in combined opera- 
tions, thus enabling the two branches of the service to act 
as a unit. Oftentimes the services were of vital import- 
ance by furnishing information that could not have been 
had otherwise, notably as.referred to by General Sherman, 
as follows : 

“When the enemy had cut our wires and actually made 
alodgment on our railroad about Big Shanty, the signal 
officers on Vining’s hill, Kenesaw, and Alatoona, sent my 
orders to General Corse, at Rome, whereby General Corse 
was enabled to reach Alatoona just in time to defend it. 
Had it not been for the services of this corps on that occa- 
sion, I am satisfied we should have lost the garrison at Ala- 
toona, and a most valuable depository of provisions there, 
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which was worth to us and the country more than the 
aggregate expense of the whole signal corps for one year.” 

Again, the late Brigadier General Myer, as Chief Signal 
Officer, has said : 

The officers of the Signal Corps * opened the first direct 
communication from the Upper with the Lower Mississippi, 
when Rear Admiral Farragut, running past the batteries of 
Port Hudson, found himself, after the perilous passage, cut 
off above that fortress from the vessels of his fleet, which 
could not follow him, and were lying in the stream below. 

There is not, perhaps, on record, a feat of aerial tele- 
graphy such as that thus and then performed, when from 
the topmast of the flagship of the admiral, lying above the 
fort, messages were regularly transmitted past the guns of 
the fortress to a station on the mast-top of the war-vessel 
Richmond, five or six miles below.” 

CONCLUSION, 

Verbiage would result from adding words to the fore- 
going; for the thinker, sufficient has been said. There- 
fore, to conclude this paper, I need only remark, that if the 
people of this now united country will resolve, in their 
hearts, to protect the constitution and the laws from the 
encroachment and tyranny of faction, and ever remember 
that the constitution is the “ paramount law, and the high- 
est evidence of the will of the people,” they will be safe 
from the internal enemy, and need not fear external foes ; 
for, against the latter, the Government will be able to 
oppose an invincible military power. 
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A. 


GENERAL War DEPARTMENT, 


ADJUTANT GENERAL'S OFFICE, 


No. 77. Washington, April 28th, 1865. 


For reducing Expenses of the Military Establishment. 


Ordered : 

I.—That the Chiefs of the respective Bureaus of this department pro- 
ceed, immediately, to reduce the expenses of their respective departments 
to what is absolutely necessary, in view of ap immediate reduction of the 
forces in the field and garrison, and the speedy termination of hostilities, 
and that they severally make out statements of the reductions they deem 
practicable. 

II.—That the Quartermaster General discharge all ocean transports 
not required to bring home troops in remote departments. All river and 
inland transportation will be discharged, except that required for necessary 
supplies to troops in the field. Purchases of horses, mules, wagons, and 
other land transportation will be stopped; also purchases of forage, except 
what is required for immediate consumption. All purchases for railroad 
construction and transportation will also be stopped. 

{II.—That the Commissary General of Subsistence stop the purchase 
of supplies in his department, except for such as may, with what is on 
hand, be required for the forces in the field to the first of June next. 

IV.—That the Chief of Ordnance stop all purchases of arms, ammuni- 
tion and materials therefor, and reduce the manufacturing of arms and 
ordnance stores in the Government arsenals, as rapidly as can be done 
without injury to the service. 

V.—That the Chief of Engineers stop work on all field fortifications 
and other works, except those for which specific appropriations have been 
made by Congress for completion, or that may be required for the proper 
protection of works in progress. 

VI.—That all volunteer soldiers (patients) in hospitals, except Veteran 
Volunteers, Veterans of the 1st Army Corps ( Hancock's,) and enlisted men 
of the Veteran Reserve Corps, who require no further medical treatment, 
be honorably discharged from service with immediate payment. 

All officers and enlisted men who have been prisoners of war and 
now on furlough, or at the parole camps, and all recruits in rendezvous, 
except those for the Regular Army and the 1st Army Corps ( Hancock's) 
will likewise be honorably discharged. 

Officers whose duty it is, under the regulations of the service, to 
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make out rolls and other final papers connected with the discharge and 
payment of soldiers, are directed to make them out without delay, so that 
this order may be carried into effect immediately. Commanding Generals 
of Armies and Departments will look to the prompt execution of this 
work. 

VII.—The Adjutant General of the Army will cause immediate re- 
turns to be made by all commanders in the field, garrisons, detachments, 
and posts, of their respective forces, with a view of their immediate re- 
duction. 

VIII.—The Quartermaster’s, Subsistence, Ordnance, Engineer, and 
Provost Marshal General’s Departments, will reduce the number of clerks 
and employees to that absolutely required for closing the business of their 
respective departments, and will, without delay, report to the Secretary 
of War the number required of each class or grade. 

‘The Surgeon General will make similar reductions of medical officers, 
nurses, and attendants in his Bureau. 

IX.—The chiefs of the respective Bureaus will immediately cause 
property returns to be made out of the public property in their charge, and 
a statement of the property in each that may be sold upon advertisement 
and public sale, without prejudice to the service. 

X.—The Commissary of Prisoners will have rolls made out of the 
name, residence, time and place of capture and occupation of all prisoners 
of war who will take the oath of allegiance to the United States, to the 
end that such as are disposed to become good and loyal citizens of the 
United States, and who are proper objects of Executive clemency, may 
be released upon the terms that to the President shall seem fit and con- 
sistent with public safety. 

By ORDER OF THE SECRETARY OF WAR: 

W. A. NicHoLs. 
Assistant Adjutant General. 


OFFICIAL: 
Tuomas M. VINCENT’, 


Assistant Adjutant General. 


B. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
War DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON City, January 14th, 1878. 

Pursuant to Section 882 of the Revised Statutes, I hereby certify that 
the annexed is a true copy of the original on file in this Department. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, and the seal of the 
War Department to be affixed, on the day and year first above written. 
Gro. W. McCrary, 

Secretary of War. 
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(W. 381. V. S. 1865.) War DEPARTMENT, 
ADJUTANT GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, May rst, 1865. 


For THE 
HONORABLE SECRETARY OF WAR. 


Outline of method for the muster out and discharge from service of 
the Volunteer Armies of the United States. 


I.—Army Corps, or at least the Divisions thereof, to be kept snfacé, 
and ordered to convenient points, depending upon the Armies to which 
they belong; say Old Point Comfort, Washington, Cumberland, Nashville, 
St. Louis, and such other places, as may be designated. 

On arrival at said rendezvous, a critical inspection of the regimental 
and company records to be made, and the muster out rolls prepared, 
under the direction of the Assistant Commissaries of Musters for Divisions, 
superintended by the Corps Commissaries. Corps Commanders to see 
that the work is pushed with energy, and executed promptly, using to this 
end, Division and Brigade Commanders to superintend it, and their 
respective Staff Officers to aid the mustering officers in collecting the data 
for the muster out rolls, and discharge papers, as well as the preparation 
of the same. 

II.—The rolls and other final papers of a regiment completed, said 
command, with its Arms, Colors, and necessary Equipage, to be placed 
enroute, generally to that point in the State where mustered in, there to be 
taken charge of by the Chief Mustering Officer of the State, and met by 
paymasters to make final payment. 

Whilst en route to the State, a discreet and capable officer, to be 
specially charged by the Commissary of Musters with the care of the 
muster out rolls and regimental records. 

Immediately on arrival in the State, the rolls and records to be turned 
over to the Chief Mustering Officer, or his assistant, at the point of rendez- 
vous. After payment of the troops, the regimental and company records 
to be retained and carefully preserved by the State Mustering Officers, 
subject to the orders of the Adjutant General of the Army. 

Whilst waiting payment the Chief Mustering Officer to cause subsistence 
and other authorized supplies to be provided ; also to see that the com- 
mand is kept together and under discipline. 

As soon as practicable, after the arrival of a regiment at the State 
rendezvous; the Chief Mustering Officer to have its arms and other public 
property turned over to officers of the respective Supply Departments ; 
said officers to be designated by the Departments concerned. 

The departure of regiments from the rendezvous where mustered out, 
to be so regulated that regiments will not arrive more rapidly in their 
respective States, than the Pay Department can pay them off. 
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III.—Under the foregoing the following advantages will be secured : 

1.—The entire force of Commissaries and Assistant Commissaries of 
musters for troops in the field, will be made available for the work, in 
connection with the Chief and other State Mustering Officers. 

2.—The most experienced mustering officers and those most familiar 
with the regimental records will be secured. 

3-—The records from which mustering out data are to be obtained, wil! 
be readily accessible, and the loss of records (so common through the 
neglect of regimental officers) whilst regiments are en route from the field 
to States, can be avoided. 

4.—Regimental officers can be held to a rigid accountability (by the 
Corps, Division and Brigade Commanders) in preparing the records, and 
the interest of the enlisted men thus protected. 

5.—Order and discipline can be maintained whilst troops are en route 
to States, and after arrival therein. 

6.—Troops can be comfortably cared for up to the moment they are 
paid off, and ready to start for their homes. Dissatisfaction among them 
will be obviated, and cause of complaint by State Authorities and citizens 
will be removed. 
P 7.—All public property can be easily secured, and properly accounted 
or. 

8.—Regulations of the War Department now in force can be readily 
adapted to the musters out and discharge of the troops. 

Should the foregoing be approved, a General Order can be framed, 
pointing to the necessary regulations, and arranging requisite details. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Tuomas M. VINCENT, 
Assistant Adjutant General. 


MEMORANDUM. j 

Foregoing was for consideration of the Secretary of War and Lieu- 
tenant General Commanding Armies of the U. S., at a meeting to which 
undersigned was called to consult relative to disbanding the Volunteer 
Armies. Subject was briefly referred to in conversation ; paper, however, 
not read. Secretary concluded by saying: “Send the method to General 
Grant and, if approved by him, issue the order." Time consumed in the 
consideration of the subject did not extend beyond one hour and a haif. 

T. M. V. 


Respectfully forwarded to Lieut. Gen. U. S. Grant, Commanding 
Armies of the U. S. 
This is the proposed method for musters out of which I spoke to the 
Secretary of War, whilst y. . were conversing with him on the subject. 
Tuomas M. Vincent, A. A. G. 
A. G. Orrice, May rith. 
Plan and suggestions within approved. 


U. S. Grant, 
May 11th, 1865. Lt. Gen. 
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GENERAL ORDERS, War DEPARTMENT, 
ADJUTANT OFFICE, 
No. 94. Washington, May 15th, 1865. 


The following regulations are announced, and will be observed in 
discharging from service such Volunteers as are hereafter to be mustered 
out with their regimental or company organtzations : 

I—Army Corps, or at least the Divisions thereof, will be kept intact, 
and immediately upon receipt of an order directing any portion of the forces 
to be mustered out, Commanding Generals of Armies and Departments 
will order the said troops (if not aiready thereat) to one of the following 
Rendezvous, viz: 

1. Middle Military Division, and troops of other Armies or Departments 
arriving therein—Defences of Washington, D.C., Harper’s Ferry, Va., 
and Cumberland, Md. 

2. Military Division of the James— Richmond and Old Point Com- 
fort, Va. 

3. Department of North Carolina—Newbern and Wilmington, 

4- Department of the South—Charleston, S. C., and Savannah, Ga. 

5. Military Division West Mississippi—Mobile, Ala., New Orleans, La., 
and Vicksburg. Miss. 

6. Military Division of the Missouri—Little Rock, Ark., St. Louis, Mo., 
and Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 

7. Department of the Cumberland—Nashville, Knoxville, and Memphis, 
Tenn. 

8. Department of Kentucky—\ouisville. 

9. Middle Department—Baltimore, Md. 

Commanding Generals of the Armies and Departments are authorized 
to change the aforesaid places of rendezvous, should the public interest so 
demand. 

For the Departments of the East, Pennsylvania, Northern, Northwest, 
New Mexico, and Pacific, such special orders will be given from the Ad- 
jutant General's Office, relative to the troops therein serving, as may be de- 
manded by circumstances, as the time for discharge is approached. 

IIl.—In case of one or moré regiments of a division being mustered 
out—the division remaining in the field—said regiment or regiments, will 
be mustered out at the place where found serving at the time, and then 
placed en route to the State as hereinafter directed. 

III.—The Adjutant General of the Army will designate places of ren- 
dezvous in the respective States, to which the regiments, after muster out, 
will be forwarded for payment. 

IV.—Upon arrival at the rendezvous where the musters-out are to take 
place, a critical examination of the regimental and company records, 
books, &c., will be made; and in case of omission, the proper commander 
will be made to supply them, and make all the entries as enjoined by the 
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Army Regulations. At the same time the muster-out rolls will be com- 
menced and prepared én accordance with existing regulations, under the 
direction of the Ass istant Commissaries of Musters of Divisions, superin- 
tended by the Corps Commissaries. Corps and Department commanders 
will see that the work is pushed with energy and executed promptly, using 
to this end Division and Brigade commanders to superintend it, and their 
respective staff officers, to aid the Mustering Officers in collecting the data 
for the muster-out rolls and discharge papers, as well as the preparation of 
the same. In framing the rolls, particular care must be exercised in stat- 
ing dalances of bounty payable. (See General Orders No. 84, current series, 
from this office.) 

V.—So soon as the rolls of a regiment are completed, the said command, 
with its arms, colors, and neccessary equipage, will be placed ex route to its 
State, and to the rendezvous therein at or nearest which it was mustered in. 

En route, and after arrival in the State, the following will be observed: 

1. Immediately on arrival in the State rendezvous, the regiment will 
be reported to, and taken control of, by the Chief Mustering Officer for the 
State, or his Assistant at the point. The said officers will iend all need- 
ful assistance in their power to the Paymasters, with the view to prompt 
payment of the troops. 

2. The regimental officers will be held to a strict accountability for the 
discipline of their commands and preservation of public property. 

3. The Commissary of Musters of the Division to which the regiment 
belonged in the field, will take possession of the copies of muster-out rolls 
intended for the Field and Staff, Companies and Paymaster, also the com- 
pany and regimental records, with all surplus blank rolls, returns, dis- 
charges, &c., in possession of the regimental and company commanders, or 
other officers, and after doxing them up, place them, whilst en route, under 
the special charge of a discreet and responsible officer of the regiment. 
The sole duty of said officer will be to care for and preserve said rolls and 
records whilst ea route and on arrival at the State rendezvous, where 
payment is to be made, to turn them over tothe Chief Mustering Officer, or 
his Assistant at that place. 

4. Paymasters will be designated by the Pay Department to meet re- 
giments at the designated State rendezvous, and there make final payments, 
obtaining for that purpose the rolls from the Mustering Officers thereat. 

5. Whilst troops are awaiting payment, supplies will be furnished by 
the respective Supply Departments, on the usual requisitions and returns, 
countersigned by the Chief Mustering Officer or his Assistant. 

6. Until after payment and the fina/ discharge of the troops, the 
Chief Mustering Officer will look to their being kept together and under 
discipline. 

7. The Chief Mustering Officer will, under regulations to be establish- 


ed by himself, take possession of and carefully preserve the regimental and 
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company records, also the co/ors and with the respective regiments, and 
hold them subject to orders from the Adjutant General of the Army. 

8. As soon as practicable after arrival at the State rendezvous, the Chief 
Mustering Officer or his Assistant will see that the arms and other public 
property brought to the State by the troops are turned over to the proper 
officer of the Supply Department thereat. 

VI.—In preparing the muster-out rolls, Corps, Department, Division, 
aud Brigade commanders will hold regimental officers to a strict account- 
ability, in order to insure accurate and complete records of the enlisted 
men, and the better to establish the just claims of the non-commissioned 
officers and privates who have been wounded, or of the representatives of 
those who have died from disease or wounds, or been killed in battle. 

VII.—Prior to the departure of regiments from the rendezvous where 
mustered out, all public property (except arms, colors, and equipage 
required en route) will be turned over to, and cared for by, the proper 
officers of the Supply Departments concerned. 

VIII.—What is prescribed in the foregoing for a regiment will be 
applicable to a battery of artillery, or an independent company. 

IX.—At the respective State rendezvous the following is ordered, viz: 

1. The Paymaster General will be prepared to have a sufficient force 
of Paymasters to insure prompt payment. 

2. The Quartermaster General and Commissary General of Subsist- 
ence will be prepared to have a suitable number of officers of their 
respective Bureaux to provide supplies, transportation, &c., and receipt 
for public property. 

3. The Chief of Ordnance will arrange to have a suitable number of 
officers of his Bureau to receive the arms, accoutrements, &c. 

X.—The attention of Commanding Generals of Armies and Depart- 
ments is directed to the importance of Regimental and Company officers 
having their records so completed and arranged, that, a¢ any time, the 
muster-out rolls may be prepared without delay. 


By ORDER OF THE SECRETARY OF WAR: 
E. D. TownsEnD, 


Assistant Adjutant General. 
OFFICIAL: 


Tuomas M. VINCENT, 
Assistant Adjutant General. 
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“OUR INDIAN QUESTION.” 
BY BRIGADIER GENERAL N. A. MILES, U. S. Army. 


To the Corresponding Secretary Military Service Institution, 

Governor's Island. 

Sir: The generous offer made by your Society is a 
strong incentive to any one familiar with the subject, to 
present his views on “ Our Indian Question ;” at the same 
time there is another inducement that would prompt a re- 
sponse to your invitation, namely—the hope that some 
good results may be drawn from a fair and free discussion 
of this important subject, and with that view the following 
is most respectfully submitted for the consideration of the 
Honorable Board. 

After nearly four hundred years of conflict between the 
European and American races,for supremacy on this con- 
tinent, a conflict in which war and peace have alternated 
almost as frequently as the seasons, it is somewhat remark- 
able, yet it is nevertheless a fact, that we still have pre- 
sented the question, “ What shall be done with the Indians ?” 

If the graves of the thousands of victims who have 
fallen in the terrible wars of race had been placed in line, 
the philanthropist might journey from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and from the Lakes to the Gulf, and be constantly 
within sight of green mounds, yet we marvel at the prob- 
lem as if some new question of politics or morals had been 
presented. Wise men differ in opinion, journals speculate, 
divines preach, and statesmen pronounce it still a vexed 
question. 

The most singular part of the quandary is, that it should 
be regarded as something new and original. After every 
generation has contended on deadly fields with the hope of 
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settling the question, the home government enacted laws, 
the colonies framed rules, every Administration of our 
Government forced to meet the difficulty, and every Con- 
gress discussed the “ Indian Question,” we are still brought 
face to face with the perplexing problem. 

The real issue in the question which is now before the 
American people is, whether we shall continue the vacilla- 
ting and expensive policy that has marred our fair name as 
a nation and a Christian people, or devise some practical 
and judicious system by which we can govern one quarter 
of a million of our population, securing and maintaining 
their loyalty, raising them from the darkness of barbarism 
to the light of civilization, and put an end to these inter- 
minable and expensive Indian wars. 

The supposition that we are near the end of our Indian 
troubles is erroneous, and the fact that a condition of affairs 
now exists over an enormous area of country, in which an 
American citizen cannot travel, unguarded and unarmed, 
without the danger of being molested, is, to say the least, 
preposterous and unsatisfactory. 

In considering the subject, it might be well to first ex- 
amine the causes which have produced the present condi- 
tion of affairs, and, in doing so, if the writer shall allude 
to some of the sins of his own race, it will only be in order 
that an unbiased judgment may be formed of both sides of 
the question. 

It will be remembered that one class or race is without 
representation, and has not the advantages of the press or 
telegraph to bring it into communication with the intelli- 
gence of the world, and is seldom heard except in the cry 
of alarm and conflict along the western frontier. If we 
dismiss from our minds the prejudice we have against the 
Indians, we shall be enabled to more clearly understand the 
impulses that govern both races. The great war chief of 
the Dakota nation uttered one truth when he said that 
“there was not one white man who loved an Indian, and 
not a true Indian but who hated a white man.” 
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Could we but perceive the true character of the Indians, 
and learn their dispositions, not covered by the cloak of 
necessity, policy, and interest, we should find that they 
regard us as a body of false and cruel invaders of their 
country, while we are apt to consider them as a treacherous 
and bloodthirsty race, that should be destroyed by any and 
all means, yet, if we consider the cause of this feeling, we 
might more readily understand the result. 

The more we study the Indian character the more we 
appreciate the marked distinction between the civilized 
being and the real savage, yet we shall find that the latter 
is governed by the same impulses and motives that govern 
all other men. The want of confidence and the bitter 
hatred now existing between the two races have been en- 
gendered by the warfare that has lasted for centuries, and 
by the stories of bad faith, cruelty and wrong, handed 
down by tradition from father to son until they have 
become second nature in both. It is unfair to suppose that 
one party has invariably acted rightly, and that the other is 
responsible for every wrong that has been committed. We 
might recount the treachery of the red man, the atrocity of 
his crimes, the cruelties of his tortures, and the hideous- 
ness of his savage customs; we might undertake to esti- 
mate the number of his victims, and to picture the num- 
berless valleys which he has illuminated by the burning 
homes of hardy frontiersmen, yet at the same time the 
other side of the picture might appear equally as black with 
injustice. 

One hundred years before the pilgrims landed at Ply- 
mouth, the Spanish Government issued a decree authori- 
zing the enslavement of American Indians, “as in accord 
with the laws of God and man.” Later they were trans- 
ported to France, to San Domingo and other Spanish 
colonies, sold into slavery in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia and Louis- 
iana, and hunted with dogs in Connecticut and Florida. 
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Practically debarred by our original Constitution from the 
right and privilege of the franchise, and deprived either by 
war or treaty of nearly every tract of land which to them 
was desirable, and to the white man valuable, they were the 
prey to the grasping avarice of both Jew and Gentile. 
Step by step a powerful and enterprising race has driven 
them back from the Atlantic to the far West, until now 
there is scarcely a spot of ground upon which the Indians 
have any certainty of maintaining a permanent abode. 

It may be well in this connection to remember the fact 
that in the main the Europeans were kindly treated by the 
natives, when the former first landed on American shores, 
and when they came to make a permanent settlement were 
supplied with food, particularly the Plymouth and Ports- 
mouth colonies, which enabled them to endure the severity 
of long and cheerless winters. For a time during the early 
settlement of this country, peace and good will prevailed, 
but only to be followed by violent and restless warfare. 

Our relations with the Indians have been governed 
chiefly by treaties and trade, or war and subjugation. By 
the first we have invariably overreached the natives, and 
we find the record of broken promises all the way from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, while many of the fortunes of New 
York, Chicago, St. Louis and San Francisco can be traced 
directly to the Indian tradership. By war the natives have 
been steadily driven toward the setting sun—a subjugated, 
doomed race. In council the Indians have produced men 
of character and intellect, and orators and diplomats of 
decided ability, while in war they have displayed courage 
and sagacity of a high order. Education, science, and the 
resources of the world have enabled us to overcome the 
savages, and they are now at the mercy of their conque- 
rors. In our treaty relations most extravagant and sacred 
promises have been given by the highest authorities and 
yet these have frequently been disregarded. The intru- 
sions of the white race (occurring now more frequently 
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than ever before), the non-compliance with treaty obligations, 
have been followed by atrocities that could alone satisfy a 
savage and revengeful spirit. We need not dwell upon 
the original causes that have led to the present condition 
of affairs. Facts that have been herein referred to make 
it almost impossible for the two conflicting elements to 
harmonize. No Administration could stop the tidal wave 
of immigration that is sweeping over our land; no politi- 
cal party could restrain or control the enterprise of our 
people, and no man could desire to check the march of civ- 
ilization. Our progress knew no bounds. The thirst for 
gold and the restless desire to push beyond the horizon 
have carried our people over every obstacle. We have 
occupied the wilderness and made the barren desert glisten 
with golden harvest ; settlements now cover the hunting 
ground of the savages; their country has been cut and 
divided in every conceivable form by the innumerable rail- 
road and telegraph lines and routes of communication and 
commerce ; and the Indians standing in the pathway of 
American progress and the development of the wonderful 
resources of this country have become the common enemy 
and have been driven to the remote quarters of our territory. 

During the time that this wonderful change has been 
wrought, it may be asked, Have the Indians as a body made 
any progress toward civilization? and in the light of past 
history we would be prompted to reply, Why should they 
have abandoned the modes of life which Nature had given 
them to adopt the customs of their enemies ? 

In seeking to find the evidence of enlightenment, the 
results are not satisfactory. It is presumed that there is 
not a race of wild men on the face of the globe who wor- 
ship the Great Spirit more in accordance with that religion 
taught in the days of the patriarchs than the natives of this 
country, and yet after many years of contact with the civil- 
ized people we find the footprints of evil as plentiful and as 
common as the evidence of Christianity. Again, in early 
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days the Indian tribes were to a considerable extent tillers 
of the soil, but by constant warfare, in which their fields were 
devastated and their crops destroyed, they have become 
entirely subjugated, the mere remnant of their former 
strength, or pushed out on the vast plains of the West 
where they subsist upon wild fruits and the flesh of animals. 
Could we obtain accurate statistics, we would find that there 
were more acres of ground cultivated by the Indians one 
hundred years ago than at the present time. The white 
race has now obtained such complete control of every quarter 
of the country and the means of communication with every 
section are now so ample that the problem resolves itself 
down to one or two modes of solution, viz., to entirely 
destroy the race by banishment and extermination, or to 
adopt some humane and practicable method of improving 
the condition of the Indians, and in the end make them 
part and parcel of our great population. The first proposi- 
tion, though it will be found to have thousands of advocates 
in different sections of the country, is too abhorrent to 
every sense of humanity to be considered. The other 
method is regarded as practicable, but its adoption is con- 
sidered doubtful. 

Looking at the purposes of our Government toward the 
Indians, we find that after subjugating them it has been our 
policy to collect the different tribes on reservations and sup- 
port them at the expense of our people. The Indians have 
in the main abandoned the hope of driving back the invaders 
of their territory, yet there are some who still cherish the 
thought, and strange as it may seem it is a fact that the 
most noted leader among the Indians advanced such a pro- 
position to the writer within the last two years. They now 
stand in the position of unruly children to indulgent parents, 
for whom they have very little respect, at times wrongly 
indulged and again unmercifully punished. 

Coming down to our direct or immediate relations with’ 
them we find that our policy has been to make them wards 
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of the nation, to be held under close military surveillance, 
or else to make them pensioners under no other restraint 
than the influence of one or twoindividuals. Living without 
any legitimate government, without any law and without 
any physical power to control them, what better subjects or 
more propitious fields could be found for vice and crime ? 

We have committed our Indian matters to the custody of 
an Indian Bureau, which for many years was a part of the 
military establishment of the Government ; but, for political 
reasons and to promote party interests, this Bureau was 
transferred to the Department of the Interior. 

Whether or not our system of Indian management has 
been a success during the past ten, fifty, or one hundred 
years, is almost answered in the asking. The Indians, the 
frontiersmen, the army stationed in the West, and the 
readers of the daily news in all parts of our country, can 
answer that question. Another question is frequently 
asked, Why is our management of Indian affairs less suc- 
cessful than that of our neighbors across the northern 
boundary ? and it can be answered in a few words. Their 
system is permanent, decided, and just. The tide of immi- 
gration in Canada has not been as great as along our frontier ; 
they allow the Indians to live as Indians, and do not attempt 
to force upon the natives the customs which to them are 
distasteful. In our own management it is the opinion of a 
very large number of our people that a change for the better 
would be desirable ; such a measure has been under con- 
sideration, and we have had the singular and remarkable 
phenomenon presented of the traders, the contractors, the 
interested officials of the West, and many of the best people 
of the East, advocating one scheme, while a great majority 
of frontier settlers, the officers of the army of long experi- 
ence on the Plains, and many competent judges in the East, 
advocating another. The question is one of too grave im- 
portance to admit interests of personal or partisan nature. 
It is one of credit or discredit to our Government, and of 
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vital importance to our people. The writer would deprecate 
any radical change without a clearly defined plan for the 
government and gradual elevation of the Indian race, for 
such is believed to be both practicable and judicious. In 
order that peace may be secured, the Indians benefited, and 
protection given to the extensive settlements scattered over 
a greater area than the whole of the Atlantic States, it is 
believed that a plan could be devised which would enlist the 
hearty approval and support of men of all parties. The 
object is surely worthy of the effort. No body of people 
whose language, religion, and customs are so entirely differ- 
ent from ours can be expected to cheerfully and suddenly 
adopt our own. The change must be gradual, continuous, 
and in accordance with Nature’s law. The history of nearly 
every race that has advanced from barbarism to civilization 
has been through the stages of the hunter, the herdsman, 
the agriculturist, and finally reaching those of commerce, 
mechanics, and the higher arts. 

It is held, first, that we as a generous people and liberal 
Government are bound to give to the Indians the same 
rights that all other men enjoy, and if we deprive them of 
these privileges we must then give them the best government 
possible. Without any legitimate government, and in a 
section of country where the lawless are under very little 
restraint, it is useless to suppose that thousands of wild 
savages thoroughly armed and mounted can be controlled 
by moral suasion. Even if they were in the midst of com- 
fortable and agreeable surroundings, yet when dissatisfac- 
tion is increased by partial imprisonment and quickened by 
the pangs of hunger, a feeling that is not realized by one 
man in a thousand in civilized life, it requires more patience 
and forbearance than savage natures are likely to possess 
to prevent serious outbreaks. 

The experiment that has been recently started of making 
a police force composed entirely of Indians is a dangerous 
one, unless they are under the shadow and control of a 
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superior body of white troops, and, if carried to any great 
extent, will result in rearming the Indians and work disas- 
trously to the frontier settlements. There would be a 
slight incongruity in a government out on the remote 
frontier, composed of a strictly non-combatant for chief, 
with a fosse comitatus of red warriors, undertaking to con- 
trol several thousand wild savages ! 

The available land that can be given to the Indians is 
being rapidly diminished; they cannot be moved further 
West ; and some political party or administration must take 
the responsibility of protecting the Indians in their rights 
of person and property. 

The advantage of placing the Indians under a govern- 
ment strong enough to control them and just enough to 
command their respect is too apparent to admit of argument. 
The results to be obtained by placing them under the War 
Department would be : 

First. They would be beyond the possibility of doing 
harm, and the frontier settlements would be freed from their 
terrifying and devastating presence. 

Second. They would be under officials having a knowledge 
of the Indian country and the Indian character. 

Third. Their supplies and annuities would be distributed 
through an efficient system of regulations. 

Fourth, Besides being amenable to the civil laws, these 
officers would be under strict military law, subject to trial 
and punishment for any act that would be “unbecoming a 
gentleman, or prejudicial to good order.” 

It is therefore suggested and earnestly recommended ¢hat 
a system which has proved to be eminently practicable should 
receive at least a fair trial. As the Government has in its 
employ officers who by long and faithful service have estab- 
lished reputations for integrity, character, and ability which 
cannot be disputed—men who have commanded armies, 
reconstructed States, controlled hundreds of millions of 
public property, and who during years of experience on the 
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frontier have opened the way for civilization and Christianity 
—it is believed that the service of these officials, in efforts 
to prevent war and elevate the Indian race, would be quite 
as judicious as their employment when inexperience and 
mismanagement have culminated in hostilities. Allowing 
the civilized and semi-civilized Indians to remain under the 
same supervision as at present, the President of the United 
States should have power to place the wild and nomadic 
tribes under the control of the War Department. Officers 
of known character, integrity, and experience, who would 
govern them and be interested in improving their condition, 
should be placed in charge of the different tribes. One 
difficulty has been, that they have been managed by officials 
too far way, and who knew nothing of the men they were 
dealing with. The Indians, as far as possible, should be 
localized on the public domain, in sections of country to 
which they are by nature adapted. 

The forcing of strong, hardy, mountain Indians from the 
extreme North to the warmer malarial districts of the South 
is regarded as cruel, and should be discontinued. 

Every effort should be made to locate the Indians by 
families, for the ties of relationship among them are much 
stronger than is generally supposed. By this means the 
Indians will become independent of their tribal relations, 
and will not be found congregated in large and unsightly 
camps, as are now met with about their agencies. 

Much of the army transportation now used in scouting 
for Indians and clearing the country could be utilized in 
transporting their stores, breaking the ground, and pre- 
paring the way for making the Indian self-supporting. 

All supplies, annuities, and disbursements of money 
should be made under the same system of accountability 
as now regulates army disbursements. The officers in 
charge should have sufficient force to preserve order, patrol 
the reservations, prevent intrusions, recover stolen prop- 
erty, arrest the lawless and those who take refuge in In- 
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dian camps to shield themselves from punishment for crimes 
or to enable them to live without labor, and to keep the 
Indians upon their reservations and within the limits of 
their treaties. The officer in charge would be enabled to 
control or prevent the sale of ammunition, as well as to 
suppress the sale of intoxicating liquors among the In- 
dians. Many thousand Indian ponies, useful only for war 
or the chase, should be sold and the proceeds used in the 
purchase of domestic stock. A large percentage of the 
annual appropriations should be employed in the purchase 
of cattle and other domestic animals; the Indians desire 
them, and the Plains will support hundreds of thousands of 
them. They will replace the buffalo, the elk, the deer and 
the antelope. These cattle and other animals should be 
branded and given to the Indians by families; the surplus 
stock to be sold after three years under such restricted 
rules as would enable the Indians to receive the full return 
for their property. From a pastoral people the Indians 
should be induced to become agriculturists ; taught the 
seasons to plant and to harvest, the variety of valuable 
products and the use of machinery as a means of obtain- 
ing food. The step from the first grade to the second 
would be easily accomplished provided the Indians were 
directed by a firm hand. As they accumulate property and 
learn industry, there would be a threefold incentive to their 
remaining at peace, namely, occupation, the fear of confis- 
cation of property, and the loss of the comforts of life. 

The above is no idle theory, as the writer has advocated 
such a policy for years, and by actual and successful expe- 
rience has demonstrated that such was practicable even 
with the wildest tribes of the Plains, a part of whom, 
eighteen months before, had never shaken hands with a 
white man, 

Two important measures of improvements are also need- 
ed, and should be authorized by our Government. 

In all communities there will be found disturbing ele- 
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ments, and, to meet this difficulty, tribunals should be 
instituted which will give prompt and exact justice to all 
parties interested. Frequently, outbreaks and depreda- 
tions are prompted by a few mischievous characters, which 
could easily be checked by a proper government. This is 
one secret of success with the Canadian system ; where 
disturbances occur, the guilty suffer, and not whole tribes, 
including innocent women and children, 

One of the best representatives of the Indian race that 
this country has produced, when speaking upon this sub- 
ject, truly said that “the greatest want of the Indian is a 
system of law by which controversies between Indians, and 
between Indians and white men can be settled without 
appealing to physical force.” He says also that “ the want 
of law is the great source of disorder among Indians. They 
understand the operation of laws, and, if there were any 
statutes, the Indians would be perfectly content to place 
themselves in the hands of a proper tribunal, and would 
not take the righting of their wrongs into their own hands, 
or retaliate as they now do, without the law.” 

Do we need a savage to inform us of the necessity that 
has existed for a century? As these people become a part 
of our population, they should have some tribunal where 
they could obtain protection in their rights of person and 
property. A dispute as to the rights of property between 
an Indian and a white man before a white juror might not 
be decided in exact accordance with justice z# some localities, 
at least such has not been the history of many cases. 
Fortunately, our Constitution provides that “the judicial 
power of the United States shall be vested in one Supreme 
Court, and such inferior courts as Congress may from time 
to time ordain and establish ;” and it is believed that Con- 
gress has power, at least in the Territories, to give such 
jurisdiction either to the military courts, or the Territorial 
courts, or both, as will secure justice to the Indians in dis- 
putes arising between the Indians and the white men. 
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The warriors may be made to care for their flocks and 
herds, and the industry of the Indians that is now wasted 
may be diverted to peaceful and useful pursuits ; yet the 
great work of reformation must be mainly through the 
youth of the different tribes. The hope of every race is 
in the rising generation. This important work might well 
enlist the sympathy and support of all philanthropic and 
Christian people. As we have compelled the Indians to 
change their modes of life and abandon much of their 
country, we are under obligation to support the tribes until 
they can become self-sustaining; it might be advisable to 
support as many as possible of the children of the Indians 
at places where they would be the least expensive to the 
Government, and where they would be under the best 
influence. As the Government has expended hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in building military posts that as the 
settlements advance are no longer occupied or required, 
and as there are at these places excellent buildings and 
large reservations, it would be well to utilize them for edu- 
cational and industrial purposes. The present school sys- 
tem is regarded as too expensive, and productive of little 
good. The children are exposed to the degrading influ- 
ence of camp-life, and the constant moving of the tribes 
destroys the best efforts of instructors. Several years ago 
the writer recommended the use of several of our unoc- 
cupied military posts, and that as many of the youth of 
the different tribes as could be gathered voluntarily be 
placed at these establishments, particularly the sons of 
chiefs, who will in a few years govern the different tribes. 
These could soon be taught the English language, habits 
of industry, the benefits of civilization, the power of the 
white race, and, after a few years, return to their people 
with some education, with more intelligence, and with their 
ideas of life entirely changed for the better. They would 
in turn become the educators of their own people, and 
their influence for good could not be estimated, while the 
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expense of educating them would be less than at present, 
and thousands would be benefited thereby. The Indians, 
as they become civilized and educated, as they acquire 
property and pay taxes toward the support of the Gov- 
ernment, should have the same rights of citizenship as all 
other men enjoy. 

The President of the United States should have power 
to transfer from the War Department to the Interior De- 
partment any tribe that shall become so far civilized and 
peaceable in its disposition as to render it unnecessary to 
keep its members longer under the control of the military 
power. 

Whenever an emergency arises which has not been for- 
seen and provided for by Congress, such as failure or 
destruction of their crops, the President should have power, 
on the recommendation of the officer in charge or the Gov- 
ernors of the different Territories in which they are living, 
to order the necessary supplies, as has been done in several 
instances to white people, in order to prevent great suffer- 
ing or a serious disturbance of the peace; such supplies to 
be limited to the smallest necessity, and only until such time 
as Congress could take action on the matter. 

A continuation of the system which has prevailed for the 
past twenty years will, it is believed, simply perpetuate a 
condition of affairs the result of which is a chronic state of 
insecurity and hostilities. The question may as well be met 
and decided. A race of savages cannot by any human 
ingenuity be civilized and Christianized within a few years 
of time, neither will 250,000 people with their descendants 
be destroyed in the next fifty years.) The white man and 
the Indian should be taught to live side by side, each 
respecting the rights of the other, and both living under 
wholesome laws, enforced with ample authority and exact 
justice. Such a government would be most gratifying and 
beneficial to the Indians, while those men who have invested 
their capital, and with wonderful enterprise are developing 
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the unparalleled and unexhaustable wealth that for ages has 
lain dormant in the western mountains, those people who 
have left the overcrowded centres of the East, and whose 
humble homes are now dotting the plains and valleys of the 
far West, as well as those men who are annually called upon 
to endure greater exposure and suffering than is required 
by the troops of any other nation on the globe, would hail 
with great satisfaction any system that would secure a sub- 


stantial and lasting peace. 
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BY LIEUTENANT THOMAS M. WOODRUFF, Firrn INFANTRY. 


Amonc the tribes that tised to dwell along the Atlantic 
coast, there remain the vestiges of a tradition that when 
their forefathers lived in peace and happiness near the 
ocean, a wise man appeared among them and told them 
that they would shortly behold swimming upon the water 
a great bird with immense white wings; that this bird 
would deposit eggs in the sands, which warmed by the sun 
would produce a race of brave and hardy warriors, but of 
a color different from their own, that they must be kind to 
their pale-faced brothers, because the Great Spirit had sent 
them, and that they would be very poor, and would need 
food and shelter. 

The words of the wise man were soon verified, and the 
startled natives beheld many of these white-winged birds 
sailing into their beautiful bays, and leaving on the sands 
full grown men and some women and children. At every 
point where the white man landed he was received kindly, 
and called brother by the red men, particularly so in New 
England where the earlier colonists must have perished 
from the cold and inclement wintry weather, but for the 
food and shelter given by the Indians. If the Indians 
were at first surprised by the landing of the white man, 
they were still more startled and finally alarmed at the 
great increase of the whites as the years rolled by, and 
more and more of those strange birds left their cargoes, 
then sailed away only to return with more men. Then 
came the time when the white men encroached upon the 
land; the Indian saw his forests falling beneath the axes of 
the whites, who besides carried a terrible weapon, that 
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when held to the shoulder belched forth fire and smoke, 
making a great noise, frightening away the game, and deal- 
ing death to the red warriors. And, worse still, the white 
man introduced a kind of water that, when the Indian 
drank of it, made him wild and excited, and under its 
influence he lost his mind. And all the time the whites 
increased in strength, and encroached still further ; remon- 
strance was in vain; war was tried, and failed; and the In- 
dian was driven from his sea-side homes, his lakes, rivers 
and mountains, and forced westward. The story is nearly 
three hundred years old, and has been daily repeated in 
that time ; always have the whites taken the land, and even 
where a pretence was made of buying it, the sale was 
attended with more or less fraud. Under the banners of 
civilization and Christianity there have been committed 
wrongs against the Indian that must cause the most hard- 
ened man to blush with shame. We, as a nation, indeed, 
are not responsible for what occurred before we sprang 
into existence ; but we should long ago have sought to 
remedy the evils that have been committed ; we certainly 
had that in our power, and never should we have had the 
pages of our history blackened by such wars as the Black 
Hawk, Seminole, Modoc, Sioux, Nez Percé and Ute. 

To-day the problem is more difficult than ever; the 
situation being about as follows : 

There are nearly two hundred and seventy thousand 
Indians within the territory of the United States, exclusive 
of those in Alaska; of these the greatest numbers are in 
the Territories, and the States of California, Colorado, 
Nebraska, Nevada and Oregon. It is seen at a glance that 
this tract of country, vast as it is, is enclosed on all sides 
by a movable barrier, which yearly is being drawn closer 
around the Indian’s country. This barrier is composed of 
the advanced guards of civilization, the sturdy pioneers, 
who open up new fields of labor and industry; but in 
it the Indian only recognizes the Hydra, whose coils are 
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slowly but surely enveloping him, and will in time reduce 
him to want, starvation and ruin. So many heads has the 
Hydra, that he knows not which to attack, and indeed is 
learning by degrees that in cutting one off, others immedi- 
ately spring up into its place. He thinks that there must 
be some controlling power behind this, and learns that the 
white man has a Great Father at Washington, who does 
everything for his children. It is the Indian’s desire to 
speak to the Great Father ; permission is granted, and a 
treaty is made, the conditions and promises of which the 
Government knows itself to be incapable of carrying out. 

The present policy of the Government toward the Indians 
has been in vogue since 1790, when certain so-called 
“Indian Intercourse Laws” were passed, and from that time 
a system has been perfected, that is inconsistent with itself, 
false in theory, ruinous and cruel in practice, and has in its 
continued use the ultimate extinction of the Indian race. 

During the War of Independence the people of the Col- 
onies having fresh in their memories the horrors of the 
French and Indian War, and dreading the scalping knife 
and the tortures of the savages, when invited to side with 
the British, very properly and wisely sought in every way 
to gain the friendship and assistance of those strong and 
warlike tribes west of the Alleghanies, and stretching from 
the northern lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. The records of 
the Continental Congress show that forty thousand pounds 
sterling were appropriated “to purchase goods to open and 
maintain an amicable trade with the Indian tribes.” This 
was good policy, but was changed immediately after the 
declaration of peace. The Constitution adopted in 1789 
contained a clause that: ‘“‘ The Congress shall have power 
to regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the 
several States, and with the Indiantribes.” ‘And with the 
Indian tribes!” surely this clause does not signify that ¢hey 
are independent nations; the most careless reader would 
not so understand it. 
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The next year, 1790, came the “Indian Intercourse Laws,” 
or rather the non-intercourse laws, by which we shut the 
Indians up, and really prohibited them from trade. This 
act was passed this year by Congress, and established “a 
“line between the Indian country and that of the whites, 
“no trade with the whites except by license, no sale of 
“lands to be valid unless ratified by the Government ; mer- 
“chandise if found without license in the Indian country to 
“be forfeited absolutely to the Government.” Thus the 
Indians were sealed against civilization. In November, 
1794, the English were permitted to trade with the Indians, 
but in August, 1795, a treaty was made which prohibited 
their trading with the tribes of the northwest. Then the 
English, finding themselves excluded from a most valuable 
fur trade, complained, and our Government in May, 1796, 
added an explanatory article to the treaty of 1794, which 
again gave the English license to trade. In April, 1796, 
the President of the United States was authorized to estab- 
lish trading posts, and Congress appropriated $150,000 to 
carry on ‘a liberal trade with the Indians.” In 1806 a 
clause was added that the agent should sell all goods sent 
to him by the Government, but was prohibited from taking 
in exchange everything but fursand peltries. In 1816, after 
the close of the war of 1812, Congress again passed an act 
which prohibited all trading with the Indians except by 
American citizens. At length all these provisions were 
embodied in the Indian Intercourse Laws of 1834, which 
laws never having been repealed still remain in force. When 
these laws were passed it was not supposed by our legislators 
that the population of the country would increase so rapidly 
and press so vigorously upon new and wild lands, but civi- 
lization has outstripped the law, and is rapping at the door 
of these lands with renewed force. There are three hun- 
dred and eighty treaties that have been made with the 
Indians, and of the whole number only one permits the 
Indians—the Cherokees and Chickasaws (1866)—to go off 
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their reservations, to have contact with the whites, and to 
carry their products out of the Indian Territory and sell to 
the citizens of the adjoining States. 

The effect of all these laws and treaties has been to shut 
the Indian off from contact with the whites, to keep him in 
his wild state, to free him from all responsibility for his 
actions ; in fact we treat him as a ward and child, and just 
here the glaring inconsistency comes in and puts the Indian 
in an anomalous position, for we grant him the power to 
make treaties with us, and in that respect make him equal 
to ourselves in power and dignity; so that every Indian 
tribe represents to-day an independent nation within the 
territory and jurisdiction of our Republic. If the Indian 
did not think of this at first, it was forced upon him. There 
is no law of the land that can make an Indian amenable to 
the civil laws of the country at large, or State or Territory; 
if he commit an offense against another Indian, he must 
be tried, if at all, by the traditions, usages and customs of 
his own tribe. This is not only true of the wild Indians of 
the plains, but also of the so-called civilized Indians, the 
Cherokees, Creeks, Seminoles, etc. Ifa Sioux goes into 
a Crow village and kills a Crow, there is no law that can 
rescue him from the tortures and death that the Crows may 
inflict, and if he escape there is no law that can bring him 
to trial for the murder. A special case was brought under 
my supervision in 1875. A white man had married a Cher- 
okee woman and had been adopted as a citizen of the 
Cherokee nation; a party of Creeks had come upon the 
Cherokee reserve and had stolen a horse from this white 
man. Now the law provides that cases between whites and 
Indians are triable by the United States Courts; the 
United States Marshal, therefore, gave a warrant for the 
arrest of the Creeks, and in absence of the regular deputies 
deputized this white man to act and to summon a posse for 
the purpose of executing the warrant; in the attempt 
to do so the Creeks resisted, fired upon the deputy, who 
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returned the fire and a Creek was killed. But this white 
man was an adopted citizen of the Cherokees, so the Creek 
Chief made a demand upon the Cherokee Chief for him, 
and according to agreements between the nations he was 
given over to the custody of the Creeks. When this was 
done the case was reported to me; I was then commanding 
a post in the vicinity, and an earnest request was made by 
the friends and family of this man to rescue him, as the 
Creeks had boldly said that they intended to kill him as 
soon as they gothimtotheirtown. The white man claimed 
that he was a citizen of the United States, acting as a 
deputy marshal; knowing that he would be murdered | 
concluded it was a case for me to interfere in, and I sent to 
the Creek village about midnight, had him surrendered to 
some of my men, and then in a day or two sent him before 
the District Court at Fort Smith; my interference saved 
his life. 

Can it be wondered, then, that there has been so little 
advancement in civilization, when such complications can 
arise? Thus the status of the Indian, both wild and civi- 
lized, is unknown and undefined. A decision of the Supreme 
Court says: “These Indians are semi-independent tribes 
‘‘whom our Government has always recognized as exempt 
“from our laws, whether within or without the limits of an 
“organized State or Territory, and in regard to their 
‘domestic government left to their own rules and traditions ; 
‘in whom we have recognized the capacity to make treaties, 
‘‘and with whom the Governments, State or National, deal, 
“with a few exceptions, only in their tribal or national 
“character, not as individuals.” This idea has been the 
prevailing one, and so we place the Indians upon extensive 
reservations, made for the tribe; the land is given for com- 
mon use, to hold under their own tribal superstitions ; they 
suppose that the earth is their mother and they do not wish 
to hurt her by cutting up her bosom with boundary lines. 
This is the idea that even the civilized tribes have of the 
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tenure of land, thus barring out the idea of home, of indi- 
viduality, of personal responsibility, and so keeping them 
savage and nomadic forever. Yes! and more than this, to 
foster and cherish this nomadic state and to pander to their 
barbaric tastes our Government liberally furnishes, in its 
annuities to the Indians, beads, paints, brass and plated 
trinkets, bright cloths and fabrics, such as only please the 
savage eye; and if this is not done directly it licenses a 
trader at each agency to deal in these things and further to 
furnish arms and ammunition in trade, which arms are with- 
out exception the best in the market, and to possess which 
the Indian will sacrifice anything, and which may be turned 
in an instant against the defenceless whites on the border, 
and even against the agent himself. 

The policy is to gather the Indians at a certain place, 
where an agent is appointed—a man who comes from the 
East, burning with religious enthusiasm and swelling with 
philanthropy ; as a rule he is fairly educated, perhaps a 


Protestant clergyman, who having made a failure of instruct- 


ing and edifying his white brothers finds that missionary 
work among the Indians will supply him with the means of 
living. The chances are that he has seen very little of 
the world, has lived in some small village, or has come 
from the country ; he has some remote idea of agriculture, 
but none whatever of business transactions, no experience 
with men, and is unable to judge of character; is perhaps 
rather advanced in years, and having lived in a secluded 
place is narrow minded and even childish. His only ideas 
of the Indian are derived from legends and stories, fictions 
and extracts from the newspapers ; he knows nothing of the 
necessities of his practical life, nor what effect force, disci- 
pline, courage, coolness, and self-possession produce upon 
the savage mind, and often times cannot put into practice 
the very patience and forbearance, self-control and charity, 
that he preaches from Scriptural texts. This agent knows 
that his appointment is under the Administration in office, 
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and that within the short space of four years he may be 
discharged ; if he be corrupt, as the records show unfortu- 
nately many to have been, he turns his attention to benefit- 
ing himself, he is his own master; his superiors in office or 
those to whom he is responsible are far away, he is not sub- 
ject to immediate official scrutiny, and short issues and light 
weights are easily possible, and beyond detection; the 
temptation is too great and he swindles the Indians and 
the Government ; having done so he must cover up every- 
thing, and his reports and statements are all false ; he finds 
a reason for everything, and knowing that his own fortune 
depends upon supporting the system that he knows to be 
wrong, he represents his agency as the best, the progress 
the greatest, and wants the whites kept away for fear of 
contaminating his Indians ; and particularly complains that 
the Army interferes with his proper administration. 

The people amongst whom he comes are in many respects 
exceedingly childish, and highly imaginative, who are 
suspicious and cunning ; who know not what generosity is, 
who are cruel, vindictive and malicious, who from infancy 
have been taught that war, bloodshed and violence, com- 
mitted against the whites are honorable, that horse-stealing 
and plundering are the true attributes of a great warrior, 
that craft and treachery are his guiding stars; whose 
strongest creed is that the white man is his natural enemy, 
and to kill one is the surest way of obtaining a ready 
entrance into the happy hunting grounds, who knows no 
law but force, and can only be controlled by fear. Neither 
picture is overdrawn, and we find that the Indian does not 
like or respect the agent, and he in turn cannot command 
respect. 

There are sixty-seven agencies, which with the elaborate 
Bureau, cost the Government annually five millions of 
dollars, besides the interest on certain funds to the amount 
of nine millions of dollars, held in trust for the Indians; 
this is at a rate of about twenty dollars a head for every 
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man, woman and child, which, with the extensive reser- 
vations and the right to hunt and trap, makes the Indians 
the wealthiest people in the world. If there were anything 
to show for this expenditure our people would be satisfied, 
but we see daily that the policy is a failure. 

The Indian Bureau points with pride to the five civilized 
tribes in the Indian Territory, but from personal contact 
I know that they wish to be let alone, and if this were done 
they would drop as low as they were before. The Cherokees 
are the most enlightened of these tribes, and fully three- 
fourths are mixed bloods; the most prosperous have only 
about one-eighth Indian blood. Some of these Indians lived 
in houses in 1750, and almost all have been in contact with 
the whites since that time, so their advancement is not at 
all due to the present policy. The Indian instinct is strong 
even in those having the most white blood, many of whom 
have been educated in eastern cities; they are proud of 
their traditions, and do not want responsibility; of late 
they have been permitted to keep all their children at 
school within the Territery, instead of sending them east 
where they would fall into the ways and customs of the 
whites. 

I will not discuss the expediency of appointing officers 
of the Army as agents, nor the cost in money and lives of 
Indian wars; suffice it to say that these wars are not 
welcome to the Army. An Indian campaign means to offi- 
cer and soldier, toil and hardship, hunger and thirst, heat 
and cold, imminent danger, perhaps sudden death ; or if a 
man fall wounded, certain torture from which death is a 
happy release. 

Well! What is the remedy, and how are we to apply it ? 

1 shall remark, first, that we have to deal with three 
classes of Indians; firstly, those who have made some ad- 
vancement in civilization, like the Cherokees; secondly, 
those who are at the agencies and are fed by the Govern- 
ment ; and thirdly, the wild Indians who roam around upon 
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the prairies, many of whom are young men from the agen- 
cies. Each class requires different treatment. The last 
should without exception be transferred to the War De- 
partment, to be goverened by force, whipped if they go to 
war, and made to respect the Government. They should 
be compelled to surrender their arms and ponies, only re- 
serving a certain number of the latter to haul wood and 
water; these surrendered, arms and ponies can be sold at 
good figures, and with the proceeds cattle can be bought, 
land can be given them to cultivate and they will soon learn 
from the whites. 

The second class should in like manner be made to feel 
that the Government is able to punish them if they do 
wrong ; they are to be settled upon lands as soon as they 
show a willingness to cultivate the soil; to do this they 
must be made to understand that all the labor that they 
perform only benefits themselves ; land near the agencies 
can be set apart for them, and while they are receiving ra- 
tions they can be taught to provide for themselves ; some 
of the children can be sent to school in the States, with a 
promise that they may return soon ; the adults must not be 
forced to go to school, but they can be taught to care for 
cattle, and will soon take the greatest interest in stock- 
raising. 

The first class should be admitted to the rights and 
responsibilities of citizenship; we have enfranchised the 
negro, yet we keep many educated people from voting in 
these civilized tribes, who could do so most intelligently. 
These tribes can at once be given lands in severalty, with a 
clear title, so many acres to each one; for this purpose re- 
serve only alternate sections of their lands, or those lands 
that they have already taken up to cultivate, and throw open 
the remainder to settlement by the whites; make it clear 
that these lands cannot be transferred by the Indians within 
twenty-five or fifty years; finally, establish a territorial 
government for them, in which they shall have representa- 
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tion, and to whose laws, and the national laws they shall be 
amenable, and also give them representation in Congress. 

Civilization is a gradual development ; we must first make 
the Indians a pastoral people, then agricultural, after this 
they will take to manufactures and literature. There have 
been many bright men amongst them, who with training 
might have made eminent statesmen and soldiers. Let us 
treat them justly and kindly, mark that ; 7ws¢dy first, and then 
kindly, and we shall see them performing the full duties of 
citizens of a republic, so blessed and so grand that to be a 
citizen thereof is “ greater than to be a king.” 


Nore.—On many points I am indebted to the speeches of the Hon- 
orable Mr. Teller, Senator from Colorado, and of the Honorable Mr. 
Downey of Wyoming, in Congress in April last ; and also to the report of 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1879. 
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ARCTIC EXPERIENCES. 
BY LIEUTENANT FREDERICK SCHWATKA, Tuirp 


In complying with a request to submit a paper upon my 
“recent Arctic experience, especially regarding questions 
of endurance and of subsistence of an exploring party,” in 
order that such “ opinions may be conveyed to the Army 
at large,” it may be interesting and pertinent to the 
subject as a review of Arctic versus Army life, to go even 
beyond my own expedition and cull such deductions from 
the experience of other explorers of these frigid zones as 
relate to my subjects, which have been indicated above, 
partly as a relief from the “everlasting ego” of a personal 
narrative, but more especially to enlarge my field of dis- 
cussion. 

The little party which circumstances confided to my care 
numbered but five persons from the United States, and one 
of these was the well known Esquimaux guide and inter- 
preter, Ebierbing (Esquimaux“ Joe”), to which I afterward 
added the number of twelve natives of North Hudson's 
Bay when starting on the main sledge-journey in the spring 
of 1879. 

Small as this party was I do not hesitate to state that | 
assumed the responsibility of command with much diffi- 
dence. I had seen no Arctic experience whatever, and a 
careful perusal of the literature of these bleak regions, 
showed that the leaders of preceding expeditions had pre- 
viously served in subordinate capacities, and were thus 
placed in possession of the information of experience. 
True, an American officer's service is often times that of 
much arduous field duty and occasionally the severest of 
winter exposure, but these in my mind faded into pleasant 
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picnics, as I read of the great ice many hundred feet thick, 
hummocks of congelation that were measured by the 
fathom, and the thermometer so low that mercury froze and 
cast into bullets was fired through thick boards, while strong 
and powerful white men staggered helplessly around as if 
intoxicated from the effect of breathing the intensely cold 
atmosphere of these Boreal blasts. I was yet to learn the 
fact, which I do not hesitate to state as being such, that 
Arctic field duty, even in the winter, strange as it may 
seem, can be made more comfortable for the same time, 
and with less risk of life or limb, so far as the temperature is 
concerned, than the average winter campaigns of the Ameri- 
can troops on our great western plains. Not that the ele- 
ments which determine discomfort and risk are the less; on 
the contrary they are immeasurably greater, but greater still 
are the means which nature and the cunning devices of 
nature’s children in these parts have furnished for the adap- 
tation of the Arctic alien, who must understand how to 
accommodate himself to varying circumstances with that 
true Yankee ductility that will dovetail a round blunder 
into a square success, so that not a crevice is left for the 
escape of criticism. 

These means are principally their habitations of ice and 
snow, uncomfortable as they appear to the imagination at 
first, their peculiar dress which insures a reasonable amount 
of comfort to these never comfort-seeking nomads of the 
North, and allows them to hunt for subsistence under cir- 
cumstances of temperature when a white man would think 
only of hunting for a fire; and a few other minor accesso- 
ries, as diet, acclimatization, etc., having more or less influ- 
ence on their endurance. 

To all of these, in varying degrees at different times, 
must the civilized explorer of the North submit, if he 
would be successful, or pay the penalty in duties or dis- 
comfort at the cold custom-house of polar ports, and prob- 
ably life policies on some permanently disabled limb; or, 
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he may content himself with a life on shipboard through 
all his Arctic sojourn, leaving its comfortable walls only 
during the favorable portion of the season cr when aban- 
donment becomes necessary to save life. In fact, the 
London 7zmes says truly that “ the common type of Arctic 
journeys presupposes permanent quarters in ships especi- 
ally constructed and equipped to reproduce as much as 
may be the comforts of civilized life and a temperate cli- 
mate in the frigid North. Dr. Kane and other Arctic voy- 
agers have told how possible it is, when the ship is arranged 
for the night, to look round the warm cabin and almost 
forget the surrounding waste of savage desolation. Dangers 
and difficulties and miseries can never be excluded in this 
kingdom of darkness and winter. No ship can be so well 
found as to be secure from them. But in a land expedi- 
tion, while the dangers are so many, the tribulations of daily 
existence are multiplied a hundred fold.” It is only to the 
latter, the land or sledge expedition, that I will address my- 
self, not only because my experience is confined thereto, 
but also the fact that within itself it resembles closer 
our own army operations on a small scale, and also that 
ships as primary essentials of exploration in the polar space 
are sinking into their proper secondary positions of bases 
of supply and winter quarters. 

Let us now take a brief look at the habitation of the Es- 
quimaux, which will be almost the first thing to be encount- 
ered by the white explorer in his scheme of acclimatiza- 
tion. When the thermometer reaches much below 25° F. 
the canvas tent of civilization becomes far more disagreeable 
in the Arctic lands, where firewood and Sibley stoves are 
things only to be remembered, than in more temperate 
zones, where these comforts can be procured ; and there- 
fore the subject of a change of abode becomes imperative. 

Among the Esquimaux of North Hudson’s Bay, the first 
“igloos,” as their winter habitations are called, are made of 
ice, unless there be a sufficiency of good snow, when the 
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bitter cold of winter first approaches, which is rarely the 
case. Large rectangular slabs of ice, about four by six or 
seven feet are cut from some neighboring fresh water lake, 
when it has formed to about six inches in thickness, and 
are then placed upright, resting on their smaller side and 
joined edge to edge, forming a circle of from ten to fifteen 
or even twenty feet in diameter, according to the number 
of intended occupants. Over the top of this circular pen 
of ice, the native ¢wpzc, or summer seal-skin tent is tightly 
lashed for a roof, and a large entrance hole cut in the ice- 
slab facing the South, which is further protected by a 
smaller storm zg/oo, with an outside entrance hole no larger 
than the girth of the most corpulent Innuit in that particu- 
lar village. These thin ice zgoos are as transparent as 
glass and before they get covered in by the drifting snow a 
night scene in one of these villages, especially if it be large, 
with all their brilliant stone lamps in full blast, is one of the 
most beautiful sights I ever witnessed in this desolate land, 
where so few cheering and pretty sights are to be seen. 
Could you imagine the little Lilliputs living in flat candy- 
jars, with drumhead covers, you would have a fair miniature 
representation of an Innuit ice-village. We moved into 
our ice-igloo in North Hudson’s Bay on the rst day of No- 
vember, 1878, and the next year, when on King William's 
Land, over 280 geographical miles further north, on the 25th 
of September, 36 days earlier. 

By the time these crystal cabins become untenable from 
the cold, the snow has formed huge drifts here and there 
along the hill sides and the packing it has received from 
the force of the fierce winds and condensation from the 
lowering temperature has made it fit to construct an zg/oo 
of snow, an Esquimaux house that follows the one of ice in 
about a month’s time after the building of the latter. 

These zg/oos are generally built in a deep snow bank 
formed by the wind under the lee of a hill and bordering 
on some fresh water lake that the ESquimaux know by cer- 
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tain signs has not frozen to the bottom. They are hemi- 
spherical shells of snow, from six to eight inches thick, 
formed of rectangular blocks of snow about a foot or two 
in width and about three feet long. The zg/oo is formed 
by a continuous spiral of these snow-blocks, each one in- 
clining slightly more than its previous fellow until the last 
one, the key-stone, or key-block in the centre and top is 
perfectly horizontal and firmly wedges in and binds the 
whole structure. If the reader would imagine an egg shell 
cut in half by a plane inclined at from forty-five to sixty 
degrees to the longer axis of the egg and then placed upon 
an equally sloping surface of salt, plaster of paris or other 
representation of snow, so that the egg’s greater axis is 
still vertical, and would then draw upon its surface a spiral 
line commencing at the right hand side as it would appear 
to an occupant inside and facing down hill and ending at 
the top, so that there would be represented from five to 
seven courses, then draw vertical lines showing each block 
to be about twice as long as its width and you would have 
a very fair representation of the Esquimaux zg/oo. The 
excavation formed by cutting out the blocks is so disposed 
as to constitute part of the interior space of the zgdoo, and 
thus often the house is a half-subteranean structure. 

A bank of snow is formed inside about two to three feet 
high which takes up at least three-fourths of the interior 
plan, and upon this flat level platform of not very hard ma- 
terial are spread the reindeer skins forming a very comforta- 
ble bed. Sometimes when the party is large there are two 
of these snow beds built, separated by a narrow aisle run- 
ning down the centre of the zg/oo. A continuation of the 
level of the snow bed on the women’s side forms a 
platform which holds the native stone lamp over which the 
food is cooked and the skin clothes thawed out, warmed 
and dried. The doorway is a hole on the down-hill side just 
large enough to admit the body, which must always be en- 
tered on the hands and knees and which is further pro- 
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tected on the outside by a more or less elaborate congerie 
of storm zg/oos of small size, and winding snow galleries, 
according to the length of time it is intended to occupy the 
domicile. At night this entrance is hermetically sealed by 
a large snow block. The spiral and vertical interstices be- 
tween the snow blocks are dexterously “ chinked” by the 
snow cut from the exterior edges of the blocks, and during 
very cold weather the zgdoo is further protected by a thick 
banking of snow, which on our sledge-journey during the 
intensely cold weather of the Arctic midwinter often reached 
a thickness of three to four feet. Thus constructed, and 
warmed by the native oil lamps, the little snow-house is 
always comparatively comfortable. The only ventilation is 
the slow permeation of the air through its walls, but should 
it be “ too close” inside, the rising warmth incident thereto 
soon creates a sufficient number of holes in the top of the 
dome to restore the equilibrium and give a supply of fresh 
air, often too generous, when these little flues are 
“plugged” by a handful of snow taken from the sides of 
the house or broken off the edge of the bed, so convenient 
is the material at hand. Should the heat, however, accu- 
mulate faster than it can be carried off, a disagreeable drip- 
ping from the roof is the consequence and this is remedied 
by a small ball or chunk of snow about the size of an orange 
be‘ag placed against the watery pendant points, where it 
immediately adheres by freezing, and acting the part of a 
sponge absorbs the accumulating water as fast as formed, 
and when thoroughly saturated and heavy it generally drops 
on a person’s note book that he may be holding, or down 
his or her back ; in fact, these slushy snow balls seemed to 
me to defy all the laws of motion and gravity in order to 
fall in the most aggravating spot possible. In one’s soup 
dish or in the opened mouth of the reindeer sleeping-bag 
were favorite points for these excursionists. 

The utility of the zg/oo cannot be exaggerated. Habitu- 
ated as my party of four white men were, during our two 
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winters in these desolate zones, to a constant life in these 
simple habitations, and the many comforts accruing there- 
from, I often marvel how white men could stand the dis- 
tresses and oftentimes even dangers of a spring tent life on 
the many expeditions wherein they were used. I have read 
so often of their sufferings while living in this manner and 
dressed in clothing from the furs and wools of the temper- 
ate zone, under circumstances that to my party could have 
been readily converted into absolute pleasure ; and of dis- 
comforts when even housed in ships, and the perils they 
risked in short journeys from these abodes during such in- 
tensely low temperatures as from -50° F. to -70° F., when 
under the same circumstances my party was prosecuting a 
sledge-journey in the Arctic mid-winter, with no material 
discomfort, 400 to 500 miles from its base of supplies, with no 
other provisions than the game that was killed from day to 
day, the conviction becomes two-edged that the accessories 
of zgdoos and reindeer clothing are essential to a well man- 
aged Arctic sledge-journey. With their help the subject 
becomes of secondary importance and if it was not for the 
long, dismal night which accompanies these depressions of 
temperature, a winter sledge-expedition could be carried 
forward in the Arctic region with no small chance of success. 

And now a word in regard to Esquimaux clothing, of 
which I have already spoken as such a valuable aid to out- 
door exertions in the North. 

The Esquimaux has two reindeer coats, an outer one or 
coo-le-tah, with the hair of the animal turned outward, and 
an inner one or ah-tee-ga with the hair turned the reverse. 
With the exception that the latter is generally softer and 
finer fur, being made from fawns’ skins or does’ skins se- 
cured earlier in the season, there is no essential difference 
in the two garments ; in fact, by reversing either it may be 
used as a fair substitute for the other. The cooletah is a 
closed sack coat with a hood which may be closely drawn 
around the face by a puckering string which passes along 
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its facial edge. The coat-tails are always sufficiently long 
to form a protection against the snow when sitting, and 
sometimes reach nearly to the ground and are as hand- 
somely decorated as it is possible with their limited play of 
colors found on the fur of the reindeer. The thread used 
in the sewing is the strong sinew cut from the superficial 
dorsal muscles of the reindeer and when well done is a mar- 
vel of neatness and strength. The cooletah and ahteegah 
may be embellished also by a single or double row of rein- 
deer fringe around its edges, and it is not altogether proper 
to speak of this solely as an embellishment, as it is the 
unanimous opinion of the natives that this fringe, especially 
if heavy, is a great assistance in retaining the heat of the 
body. A belt around the waist prevents the entrance of 
the cold air from below. From this belt I suspended a 
small bag which did service as a pocket, which conven- 
iences, unfortunately, for a white man, are wanting in the 
Esquimaux clothes. The pantaloons, also, double, £ok/cns, 
outside, 4/o0-pah, inside are disposed in the same manner 
as the other garments with reference to the inside ones 
sometimes so made as to fold within the reindeer stockings 
at the knees. The stockings are also double, the outer 
ones being made from the coarse, hairy fur of the reindeer’s 
legs, the inner ones from the softer and warmer skins. 
Over these are pulled the snow shoes made of reindeer 
skin with the hair inside and soled with the dense compact 
fur from the face of the animal ; there are thus four layers 
of reindeer fur between the bare foot and the ground. As 
these soles wear out, which is every few days, while con- 
stantly travelling, they are replaced by new material and 
are the only part of the clothing which requires constant 
addition to be comfortable. These snow-shoes are replaced 
by impervious sealskin slippers whenever their duties call 
them near the water, as on seal or walrus hunts. The 
gloves, or rather mittens, which are seldom double, are worn 
indifferently as far as the fur in or outside is concerned, but 
most generally in the latter manner. 
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During the short summer time much of the above de- 
scribed reindeer clothing is replaced by sealskin clothes of 
similar form which are not only much cooler but also a bet- 
ter protection from the moisture of that wet season. 

While inside the zg/oos the outside reindeer clothing is 
removed, the snow knocked off with a stick and carefully 
laid away, as the fur underclothing isthen amply sufficient for 
comfort, the thermometer in these dwellings generally indi- 
cating from 10° to 25° Fahrenheit. 

In regard to the diet but little can be said. It is sufficient to 
state that the white men who have voluntarily assumed to 
subsist solely upon the diet of the Arctic native for a great 
while in the prosecution of an enterprise in these parts can 
be numbered on the fingers of a one-armed man, and there 
is no reason to suppose that the future will show any in- 
crease in the census. The length of a journey therefore is 
measured bya line of supplies, and as each one will have 
his own opinion in regard to the nature of these supplies, 
which after all makes no material difference if there be only 
a sufficient amount of anti-scorbutic nourishment, it is idle 
talk to discuss them. That fatty foods as heat producing 
agents are essential I think is undeniable, and a person 
who has a strong aversion to this diet is hardly a subject 
for successful exploration of northern regions by sledge- 
expeditions, or if he gains anything it will be at the cost of 
much personal discomfort from cold. I do not think it is 
necessary that a person be himself very fat or corpulent, or, 
that such a state is any great protection from the cold; and 
this must not be confounded with the more important essen- 
tial, which is independent of such a state, z. ¢., the relishing 
and capability of assimilation of fatty foods. 

So much has been said and so much has been asked in 
regard to the use of spirituous liquors upon Arctic expedi- 
tions that I do not see how this article can be complete 
without touching upon this interesting and favorite theme. 
Although my experience with ardent spirits in the frigid 
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zone was almost entirely of a negative nature, the great 
sledge-journey of 3,251 miles having been consummated 
without the use of a drop, still, that negative experience, 
coupled with a small amount of a more affirmative nature 
and the deductions of others, will allow me to speak some- 
what intelligently upon the subject within certain limits. 
That the moderate use of alcoholic stimulants upon a sledge- 
journey may be made productive of much temporary com- 
fort, the same as upon any other arduous duty, is, I believe, 
undeniable ; but that such comfort is at all necessary to the 
vital object of the expedition or even commensurate with 
the bulk it may take up on a sledge where every cubic inch 
of transportation is of vital importance, is strongly debata- 
ble. The many well authenticated cases where the pro- 
longed action of intense cold and the immoderate use of 
alcohol have been confounded with each other, coupled with 
the well known lowering of the animal temperature due to 
the ingestion of the latter, show plainly something strongly 
akin in their physiological action upon the human economy, 
and the folly of using ardent spirits to act as a vital heating 
agent, the only use for which it has ever been suggested in 
northern exploration. Sifting it all down, I think that on 
short journeys and preliminary reconnaissance, where there 
is ample transportation, that no harm can result from its 
moderate use, but, in those great sledge-expeditions, one or 
more of which is necessarily undertaken in every Arctic 
enterprise, where the whole energies of the best men of the 
party are called upon to their utmost of labor, patience and 
resistance to discomforts and hardships, there are too many 
more needed comforts than alcohol necessarily left behind 
to allow its transportation. Of its use during the winter's 
confinement to the ships it can only be systematically allowed 
when an ample supply of proper food places the chances of 
scurvy beyond all peradventure, but the modern improved 
methods of preparing food have done much to make these 
chances considerably better. 
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“In all the frequent attempts to sustain the intense cold 
of winter in the Arctic regions, particularly in Hudson's 
Bay, Greenland, and Spitzbergen, those crews who had 
been well supplied with provisions and liquors have gener- 
ally perished ; while at the same time, the greatest number 
of survivors have been uniformly found among those who 
were accidentally thrown on inhospitable shores, destitute 
of food and spirituous liquors, compelled to maintain an in- 
cessant struggle against the rigors of the climate in procur- 
ing food, and obliged to use water alone for drinking.” 
The above quotation taken from Bell upon the authority of 
Dr. Miller of New York, although slightly overdrawn and 
sounding strangely like a temperance tract in its vehement 
logic, still has a sufficiency of truth to merit consideration, 
but all of which cannot be attributed to the baneful influ- 
ences of spirituous liquors, as this forced life, throwing them 
upon a different and fresher diet through their own efforts 
or those of neighboring savages, conduced greatly to a pre- 
vention of that greater scourge, scurvy. 

In regard to the all-important subject of temperature, at 
least as so considered by the most of Arctic students, I will 
cull at once from my journal. 

On the 3d of January the thermometer reached -71° 
Fahrenheit, or one hundred and three degrees below the 
freezing point, the coldest we observed on the trip and the 
coldest, I believe, ever experienced by white men in the 
field. That day we moved camp ten miles south-eastward 
and the temperature was not at all disagreeable, until along 
toward early night when a light breeze sprung up from the 
southward. 

It is not so much the intensity of the cold that deter- 
mines the disagreeableness of Arctic weather, as it is the 
strength and direction of the wind. I have found it far 
pleasanter with the thermometer at -60° to-70° for travelling, 
hunting or other out-door exercises with little or no wind 
blowing at the time, than to face a rather stiff breeze when 
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the little tell-tale showed fifty degrees warmer temperature. 
A white man facing a good strong wind at -20° to -30° is 
almost sure to freeze the nose or cheeks slightly, however 
much he may be inured to the climate, and it takes but 
little lower than this to induce the natives themselves to 
keep to their zg/oos under the same circumstances. It is 
consoling, however, to add that the intensely cold weather 
of the Arctic is nearly always accompanied by calms or at 
the worst only light winds. In fact, except a few pleasant, 
still days in the summer, these cold, calm ones of winter are 
about the only ones when the wind is not blowing vigor- 
ously from some point of the compass. Properly dressed 
in good reindeer clothing, the subject of temperature in 
Arctic calculations becomes a matter entirely of secondary 
if not tertiary importance, and I believe that any Arctic 
expedition can be successfully prosecuted in the continuous 
cold of the lowest recorded temperature, other things 
being favorable. 

At -71° the unclouded sky assumes a leaden hue, faintly 
tinged with a dirty brownish-red in the vicinity of the sun, 
not unlike the skies of the cheap lithographs seen in the 
windows of third rate shops. Clouds of vapor roll away 
from everything animate, and the sledge, with its ten or fif- 
teen dogs and three or four humans in harness, looks like a 
starting locomotive enveloped in its escaping steam. Even 
the foot as it is lifted from the ground leaves a perceptible 
puff of smoke to float away from the spot, as if one had 
stepped upon a sponge saturated with steam which was 
thus liberated. Halting to rest in a small valley a fog bank 
soon collects that oftentimes obscures the originators from a 
person at a distance, but makes their presence doubly cer- 
tain from this very sign. Herds of deer and musk-oxen 
can be located from six to eight miles away by this means 
and from favorable heights at from fifteen to twenty. The 
native hunters claim that they can readily determine the 
difference between the two kinds of animals even at these 
distances by some varying peculiarities of the vapors. 
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Water poured upon ice crackles like a bunch of minia- 
ture fire-crackers, and the clear transparency of the latter 
is instantly converted into a whitish, opaque mass caused 
by the numberless seams opened by the unequal expansion. 
The iced sled runners as they drag over the fine gritty 
snows give forth a clear, metallic, musical ring, that sounds 
not unlike the slow, continuous drawing of a rosined bow 
over a tuning fork, so well known in acoustic experiments ; 
and this can often be heard at a distance of three or four 
miles during a calm day, especially if the ear be held near 
the ground. At the maximum distances at which it can be 
heard it closely resembles the soft murmurings of an 
Eolian harp or distant guitar. 

During the much cold weather that we encountered on 
this winter’s trip I was pleased to note the fact that the 
acclimatization of the white men of the party seemed 
perfect and their powers of resistance to the cold equal to 
the average of the natives that accompanied us. When- 
ever the white men were frozen or complained of the cold, 
nearly always an equal proportion of the native party were 
similarly situated. 

At any temperature below zero the beard must be kept 
closely cut or it will form a base for a congealed mass of 
annoying ice whose size is an increasing function of the 
time exposed, and at from -50° to -70° glues the lips and 
nostrils together in a most diabolical manner. The few 
scattering bristles that the Esquimaux call their beard give 
them quite an advantage over the full-bearded Caucasian 
whose flowing whiskers are decidedly more ornamental than 
useful. The cheeks and chin soon become inured to the 
cold, and as they are the only parts protected by the beard, 
since the hood facings amply shield the throat and neck, no 
great evil results from its loss. 

About 70° below zero I have noticed on one or two 
occasions a sensation as if the tongue was freezing in the 
mouth, while inhaling through that organ, but could readily 
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relieve the feeling by breathing through the nostrils a short 
time. Below -60° the cold irritates the mucous membrane 
of that delicate organ—the nose—so much that the result- 
ant chronic catarrh makes it desirable to use the mouth for 
the greater portion of the respiratory movements. The 
slight freezings to which this prominent organ is subject 
are generally ushered in by a sharp, hornet-like sting that 
brings the sympathizing lachrymal glands into full play 
almost instanter, and then the eye-lashes commence freez- 
ing together in a most annoying manner. These slight 
frost-bites are always remedied by applying the warm hands 
to the affected spot, and with the exception of the loss of 
the epidermis after a few days, no further evil results. My 
nose was in a chronic state of disrobing and seemed to be 
endowed with more coats than an onion. 

My party suffered from no freezings sufficient to call for 
surgical interference ; not even the application of ice-cold 
water, that well-known and universal remedy. Constant 
exercise is a sure preventive of the freezing of any part, 
although not so absolutely essential to a properly accli- 
mated person as some Arctic writers would lead one to 
believe, as at -68° F. even I have thrown myself on the 
snow and rested comfortably for nearly half an hour, and 
at no time need the exercise, coupled with the necessary 
work, be so violent that a person of proper endurance and 
strength to be enlisted for an Arctic expedition need feel 
greatly fatigued after an ordinary day’s marching. Still, 
exercise is the most comfortable way to get along during 
this intensely cold weather, and even the commanding offi- 
cers dignity, or rather the dignity of his position, which 
must be maintained be it pole or tropics, is marked at about 
-50° on the Fahrenheit scale and below that he must grab 
a snow-knife or snow-shovel and help the builders of the 
igloos, or continue to walk backward and forward on his 
already satisfied legs. 

Those persons are peculiarly fortunate who have a strong, 
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vigorous circulation in the extremities, as indicated at home 
by never knowing the common complaint of cold hands 
or feet. 

Another desirable quality is a non-tendency to profuse 
perspiration, which saturates the fur clothing with every con- 
tinued exertion, rendering rest uncomfortable from sudden 
chilling, and converting the clothes into solid ice bags when 
taken off for the night’s sleep; besides rapidly wearing 
them out by knocking off the fur when ridding them of ice. 
This complaint previous experience on the great western 
Plains had taught me was often the result of the partially con- 
trollable habit of drinking too freely of liquids or beyond 
the necessary requirements of the system. If the party 
has plenty of tea, coffee, soup or any aqueous food, not 
too strongly salted, at each of the two daily meals, it is 
amply sufficient to meet all the demands of the economy 
for the day and a persistent determination to limit one’s 
appetite to that amount will soon be repaid by a steadily 
decreasing desire to drink at other times. 

The subject of thirst brings before me the use of snow in 
quenching the same, which has been enlarged upon by so 
many Arctic writers with such unanimity of ideas as to the 
injuries resulting therefrom, as to have long since passed 
into an Arctic axiom, and yet it is true only within certain 
limits, which are susceptible of perfectly rational explana- 
tion. Every school boy knows that any substance, snow or 
ice not excepted, whose temperature has been lowered very 
far beyond freezing, when applied to a moist surface will 
adhere, by converting the interstitial moisture into ice, more 
or less rapidly depending upon the conductivity of the sub- 
stance and the temperature. If the temperature be below, 
about -30° F., and snow or ice be brought in contact with 
the moist mucous lining of the mouth it will freeze that 
delicate membrane, and the effect will be the same as if hot 
water had been taken thereinto. At still lower tempera- 
tures the effect becomes deeper and the constant cauteriz- 
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ings produce the swollen state so often noticed, the same as 
upon any other organ, and this is particularly the case if 
the temperature of the mouth has been lowered by previous 
rapid ingestion of these substances, and in this very fact 
lies most of the secret of this most troublesome complaint. 
A single mouthful of snow or ice does no harm, even if a 
person feels it frozen fast to the tongue when first taken. I 
have often seen the Esquimaux take an iron or steel snow- 
knife and placing it on the tongue freeze it fast ; then swing 
it to and fro like a pendulum, until the returning warmth of 
that organ liberated it and it fell to the ground; but they 
were always careful not to do it more than once or twice, 
and I have never seen them do it when it was intensely 
cold (-60° to -70° F.) The natural conclusion from is this 
to allow the mouth to return to its normal temperature from 
every second or third mouthful, and if the temperature be 
very low, it may be taken for a few seconds in the hand or 
breathed upon rapidly a score of times before transferring 
it to that organ. In this manner the most intense thirst can 
be readily quenched, or, still better, thirst need never reach 
that state if taken in time by these means. The Esquimaux 
with whom I came in contact, in the above manner use both 
snow and ice freely, even at the lowest temperatures, to 
quench their thirst. Ice is superior to snow directly in pro- 
portion to the greater amount of water in it for the same 
bulk. 

I have never experienced the drowsiness and apathetic 
feeling so often referred to asa necessary concomitant of 
intense cold, and I am rather inclined to believe that it is a 
dangerous symptom of a weak resistance to cold occa- 
sioned by improper acclimatization caused by an abode 
in warm ships or other unsuitable habitations. Or, more 
probably, it is due to the continued exposure of the integu- 
mentary surface, from a want of proper clothing, as the 
valuable physiological researches of Dr. Draper, of New 
York have conclusively proven that the same effect can be 
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secured by the prolonged action of the cold bath upon the 
whole surface of the body, producing as a consequence of 
the reduction of the heart’s action, the phenomenon of 
stupor, or sleep, either by deficient oxidation or by imper- 
fect removal of carbonic acid. Certain it is that no such 
effect can be produced by the respiration of intensely cold 
air, at least, by persons acclimated under similar circum- 
stances to those experienced by my party. 

In concluding, I think it may not be uninteresting to make 
a brief summation of the most salient points connected with 
the recent American Franklin Search Party in the Arctic. 

It is the longest sledge-journey ever made, both in regard 
to time and distance, having been absent from its base 
eleven months and twenty days, and having traversed 2,819 
geographical or 3,251 statute miles. 

It is the first sledge-journey conducted through the heart 
of an Arctic winter, and one pronounced by the Esquimaux 
themselves to be exceptionally severe. Not but that a 
number of sledge-journeys have been undertaken by white 
men in the Polar mid-winter, but I know of none before 
this encompassing the whole duration of that unfavorable 
season ; and, in fact, they have generally been very short 
and under circumstances where comfort commensurate with 
the exposure could be readily obtained from a suitable 
base. 

It experienced the coldest temperature ever recorded by 
white men in the field, not only for a single observation 
-71° F.—but also in regard to protracted cold, there being 
sixteen days whose average shows 100° below the freezing 
point, and twenty-seven days when the thermometer stood 
below -60°, during which weather the party prosecuted its 
journeys without severe frost-bites, and even in comparative 
comfort. 

It is the first Arctic expedition whose sole reliance for the 
subsistence of itself and its draft animals has been premedi- 
tatedly placed in the game of the locality, and whose expe- 
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rience in that respect has been spread continuously over 
every month of the year, it having started with less than 
one month’s full rations for the consumers, and having been 
absent for a period already stated. 

It was the first expedition wherein the white men of a 
party lived solely upon the same diet, voluntarily assumed, 
as its native allies. This fact, coupled with those already 
stated, plainly shows that white men are not only able to 
live the same as the Esquimaux in the Arctic, and with 
equal comfort, but also to prosecute any projects that their 
superior intelligence or ambition may dictate or desire, and 
under a// the circumstances that the natives themselves 
would venture to undertake for less laudable objects. 

It is the first considerable overland sledge-journey in the 
Arctic regions, the unanimous opinion of previous voyagers 
being more or less pronounced against such travels, an 
opinion to which they gave practical illustration by often- 
times unnecessary detours to follow salt water ice or sin- 
uous water courses. The experience of my party over all 
kinds of country shows that the value of the sledge properly 
conducted, has been greatly underrated as a means of land 
locomotion. 

In its Franklin searches the party was the first to make 
an extended summer's exploration over the ground covered 
by the unfortunate crews of the Erebus and Terror in their 
endeavors to reach aid, although their base was in a far less 
favorable position for such an undertaking than that of the 
greater majority of the numerous searchers who preceded 
them. 

It performed the last sad rites for the few remains of the 
lost crews, owing mainly to the favorable circumstance of a 
summer's sojourn. From the thoroughness of the search 
and the conspicuous contrast of the bleaching bones with the 
brown claystones composing the flat coast of King William's 
Land and adjoining mainland, I do not hesitate to state that 
not a single unburied man of Sir John Franklin's expedition 
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probably exists. Where nature had not anticipated my 
party, or the retreating crews themselves performed the 
burial, we completed these sad offices. From the incom- 
pleteness of the skeletons, their inextricable confusion, and 
widely scattered condition, it is hard to place a close esti- 
mate upon the number interred, which, roughly speaking, 
varies between twenty and forty. 

It established the loss of the records of the Franklin 
Party beyond all reasonable doubt. As these alone have 
been the main incentive to the many expeditions since Dr. 
Rae’s in 1854, who established the loss of the party, this 
success, although unfortunately of a negative nature, is of 
no small character, since this loss, coupled with the loss of 
the party and the burial of their dead, must necessarily 
settle the Franklin problem in all its important aspects. 
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A MILITARY COURT OF APPEAL. 
BY BREVET MAJOR-GENERAL JAMES B. FRY, U. S. Army. 


CotoneL Lieser, Judge Advocate, is one of the best 
authorities on Military Law. He holds that military obe- 
dience “‘can only be enforced by prompt punishment ; that 
“the recognition of this has led to a departure from the or- 
“dinary forms of trial, and to the building up of a new sys- 
“tem for the very purpose of having one sufficiently sum- 
“mary in its nature that in carrying out this object, a com- 
“mon law, military, has grown up of necessity, to a large ex- 
“tent, at variance with the common law, civil,” etc.; that 
“military law is founded upon the idea of a departure 
“from the civil law and should not become a sacrifice to 
“principles of civil jurisprudence at variance with its 
“object;” that “the fundamental principle of a code of mil- 
“jtary punishments is the enforcement of prompt obedience 
“by prompt punishment,” and he adds: “ Because we have 
“made progress in the amelioration of punishment, we 
“must not, however, jump to the conclusion that this in- 
“cludes delay in its execution.” * * “ The admission of 
“new features favoring delay is inconsistent with the 
“ object,” etc. 

These propositions admit of some explanation or qualifi- 
cation. They do not justify the conclusion that the effi- 
cacy of military punishment depends on its promptness 
alone. The claim in favor of promptness is, of course, 
based on the presumption that the finding is correct. The 
proceedings of courts-martial should be sound as well as 
summary. Inasmuch as the military is a more arbitrary 
and despotic system than the civil, so is uniform and even- 
handed justice the more necessary in it. 
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The claim in favor of prompt punishment is a claim for 
prompt proceedings and true findings. The amelioration 
of punishment is due to progress in enlightenment. 
Promptness in military punishment is a feature designed to 
increase the exemplary effect by adding to the terror of the 
infliction. But in the Army as well as out of it, govern- 
ment through terror, is gradually yielding to the control of 
a higher sense of justice. Promptness must now submit to 
all the delay which legally constituted authority finds neces- 
sary to the ascertainment of truth according to the highest 
lights of the time. It is not so important that the punish- 
ment be prompt as it is that it be zzevztable. That, now-a- 
days cannot be, until guilt is clearly established. The 
practical question, therefore, is: What shall be the pro- 
ceedure to attain this end? Colonel Lieber says: “ Mili- 
“tary law like other sciences is progressive. It is not a 
‘stagnant pool. But it has, by virtue of its nature, been 
“to a large extent progressive within its own sphere inde- 
“pendently of others.” 

The science of Military Law is progressive, and so is the 
science of Civil Law ina greater degree and in a larger 
field. The administration of justice is the object of both. 
If progress in the science of civil law has brought to light 
principles or modes of proceedure which are essential tothe 
ascertainment of truth, they could not be “ at variance with 
the objects of the Military Code,” and they ought to be ap- 
plied to it. Any lack of promptness in punishment which 
might result, would be out-weighed by the increased chance 
of certainty of just punishment. 

It is probably in deference to a deeply seated conviction 
that all available means of ascertaining truth are not inva- 
riably resorted to by courts-martial—that their findings and 
sentences are so often interfered with by the legislative and 
executive branches of our Government. The President and 
Congress are the only sources of appeal in such cases. 
They often receive evidence which satisfies them that the 
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findings of Courts-martial are not just. The fact that the 
proceedings were summary and the punishment prompt, is 
usually a point in favor of the complainant, and thus, 
promptness—on the presumption that it has interfered with 
justice—tends to defeat the good effect which it is designed 
to secure. The certaznty of punishment is overthrown by 
doubts which might be forestalled by less promptness. 
Cases are re-opened which were supposed to be closed, and 
are re-tried by tribunals without legal power and without 
judicial modes of procedure. This is probably more in- 
jurious to the service than less promptness and unquestion- 
able judicial proceedings would be. 

During the past eighteen months, bills or resolutions have 
been introduced in the U. S. Senate or House for the res- 
toration of about thirty-six officers of the Army who have 
been dismissed by sentences of Courts-martial. There are 
now on the rolls of the Army eight officers who were dis- 
missed by sentences of Courts-martial, and after remaining 
out of service for some time, were re-instated by special 
Acts of Congress, and eight similarly dismissed who were 
re-instated or re-appointed by the President. These facts 
suggest the inquiries: Is not the progress of military law 
kept rather too closely “ within its own sphere” for our Re- 
public, by continuing to regard our ordinary Courts-martial 
as courts of final jurisdiction in cases of death, and dismis- 
sal of officers? Could we introduce to advantage a Su- 
preme Court-martial with final jurisdiction in such cases, by 
appeal from lower tribunals of military justice ? 

Congress can “raise and support armies,” and “ make 
“rules for the government of the land and naval forces.” 

Courts-martial are what Congress chooses to make them 
under this provision of the Constitution. At present they 
are regarded as courts of final jurisdiction, but they are not 
so in fact. Appeals from them are entertained, as already 
stated, both by the executive and legislative branches and 
by both are their findings set aside. Not only this, but 
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after Courts-martial have been dissolved, new tribunals (as 
in the Hammond and Fitz-John Porter cases) have been 
constituted, for the purpose of rehearing questions long be- 
fore settled by defunct courts. In the light of these facts 
the question is repeated, would it be wise and practicable 
for the law-making power to create a Military Court of 
Appeal and fad jurisdiction in the cases which the Articles 
of War now require shall go before the President for con- 
firmation ? 

One of the earliest Codes of War, if not the first formal 
code, was that published to his Army by Gustavus Adolphus 
in 1620, and printed in English in 1639 in Ward's “ Ani- 
madversions of Warre.” Among its articles creating Courts- 
martial, is one establishing a military court of appeal. It is 
in the following terms :—‘“151. All questions in like man- 
“ner happening betwixt officers and their souldiers, if they 
“suspect our lower court to be partiall any way, then may 
“they appeale unto our highest court who shall decide the 
“matter.” 

As this article was abandoned long before our day, it of 
course could not be offered as a strong argument in support 
of introducing now a similar practice to the one it pre- 
scribed. But it is the purpose of this paper merely to 
present a subject for consideration—not to advocate it. 
The old article is therefore quoted for what it is worth, 
with the remark that the abandonment of a liberal measure 
in the armies of Europe is not sufficient proof that it would 
not suit our service if given a fair trial. 

To render the change under consideration effective, it 
would be necessary to transfer by law to the Supreme 
Court-martial the power to confirm sentences which the 
Articles of War now confer on the President : 

“ For the general safety,” Macaulay says; “A summary 
“jurisdiction of terrible extent must in camp be entrusted 
“to rude tribunals, composed of men of the sword.” In 
view of this, the Articles of War contain severe and spe- 
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cific penalties for the grave offences of soldiers. For some, 
death, and for others, dismissal is the penalty fixed by the 
law. The discretion of Courts-martial in those cases is lim- 
ited to the question “ guilty, or not guilty.” Dealing with 
the one matter of dismissal (which it is the aim of this 
article to treat), we find that it is reguzred by the law, in 
case of any officer who takes a bribe, who knowingly 
makes a false muster or a false return, who is found drunk 
on guard, party, or other duty, who is guilty of conduct 
unbecoming an officer and a gentleman, and so on with 
several other offences. Stringent provisions in the Articles 
of War, and rigid enforcement of them are necessary to 
prevent insubordination which would not only destroy the 
usefulness of the Army, but might in critical times, endanger 
the public freedom. 

The purpose of the law to preserve the discipline and 
purity of the service is shown not only by the provisions 
which require that unworthy officers be thrust out, but is 
clearly exhibited in the 3rd Article, which makes it a dis- 
missable offence for any officer to bring unworthy men into 
the ranks by enlisting intoxicated persons, deserters from 
the military or naval service, or any person who has been 
“convicted of any infamous criminal offence.” It is doing 
quite as much violence to the fofzcy of the law to retain or 
re-appoint an officer guilty of being drunk on duty, as it is 
to enlist an intoxicated man as a private soldier. 

A good deal of complaint is made of the power exercised 
by the President in remitting or mitigating sentences of 
dismissal which go before him for confirmation as required 
by the ro6th Article of. War, which says: “In time of 
“peace, no sentence of a Court-martial, directing the dis- 
“missal of an officer, shall be carried into execution until it 
“shall have been confirmed by the President.” All the 
power to mitigate which the Commander-in-Chief has, as 
such, is conferred and regulated by Congress. It is more 
restricted in the Articles governing the Army, than in those 
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governing the Navy, and is distinct from the constitutional 
pardoning power of the President. In illustration of this, 
a case of dismissal from the Navy may be mentioned in 
which the Attorney-General of the United States said : “It 
“is not necessary to go into consideration of the nature or 
“extent of the pardoning power conferred upon the Presi- 
“dent by the Constitution, because the whole question in 
“this case may be regarded as fully disposed of dy the Act 
“of Congress approved on the 23rd day of April, 1800, en- 
“titled ‘An Act for the better government of the Navy of 
“the United States.’ By the 42nd Article it is provided 
“that ‘the President of the United States, or when the 
“trial takes place out of the United States, the Com- 
“«mander of the fleet or squadron, shall possess full power 
“*to pardon any offence committed against these Articles 
“after conviction, or mitigate the punishment decreed by 
“*a Court-martial. The sentence in the present case, of 
“dismissal from the service, was punishment decreed by the 
“ Court-martial ; and the power of the President to mitigate 
“this punishment was as full and ample as Congress, by any 
“act of legislation in the most unrestricted terms can con- 
“ fer."—(op: V. pp. 43.) 

The Court-martial record, in case of dismissal in the 
Army, goes before the President zw hzs capacity of Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and, under the 1o6th Article of War, he 
acts on it in that capacity, though the act is a judicial one. 
“ The powers and duties of the President as Commander- 
“in-Chief of the Army and Navy [says Tiffany in his work 
on Government and Constitutional Law] “are separate and 
“distinct from his powers and duties as the simple execu- 
“tive head of the nation : Neither of those functions of the 
“ presidential office derives any strength from the other.” 

In all ordinary cases military commanders who have 
power to approve and execute sentences, have power to 
remit or mitigate them, but dismissal forms an exception. 
Here the 112th Article of War steps in and says: 
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« Every officer who is authorized to order a general Court- 
“martial, shall have power to pardon or mitigate any pun- 
“ishment adjudged by it, except the punishment of death, or 
“ dismissal of an officer.” 

This gives rise to a question whether strict construction 
of the 106th Article, in connection with the r12th, just 
quoted, does not require the Commander-in-Chief, as such, 
merely to confirm or not confirm in those cases where the law 
—limiting the power of the court to say guilty, or not 
guilty—has specifically fixed dismissal as the penalty, and 
where the purpose of the penalty is so important and so 
clearly set forth. If he confirms the sentence it would 
seem that his power over the case as Commander-in-Chief 
ends, and the offender stands dismissed by the law. But 
just here, in practice, another authority comes in. It is 
the pardoning power of the Chief Executive; and not- 
withstanding the fact that the powers and duties of the Presi- 
dent as Commander-in-Chief and as Chief Executive are 
separate and distinct, they become mixed in the cases 
under consideration, and we find such records as the fol- 
lowing in relation to an officer sentenced to dismissal for 
drunkenness on duty and conduct unbecoming an officer 
and a gentleman: ‘The President” [as Commander-in- 
Chief| ‘‘ approves the proceedings, findings and sentence, 
“but is pleased” |no doubt as Chief Executive with the 
pardoning power] commute the sentence to suspen- 
“sion for one year from rank and command and from pay, 
“except $50 per month.” It will be remembered that if a 
sentence of dismissal from the Army, is confirmed by the 
Commander-in-Chief, the law intends to dismiss the accused, 
and it denies to the Commander-in-Chief, as such (112th 
Article), the power to mitigate. The President is required 
by the Constitution to “ take care that the laws be faithfully 
“executed.” The /aw says that in such a case as the one 
just quoted the offender sha// de dismissed. But the Con- 
stitution gives the Chief Executive the power to pardon, 
which includes partial pardon, or mitigation. 
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Tiffany says: “The propriety of pardoning a criminal 
“after he has been convicted of a crime against the public 
“has been seriously questioned by learned and able men.” 
(Tiffany on Government and Constitutional Law, page 332.) 
“The legislative authority which creates an offense or 
“crime and announces its penalty can repeal or modify the 
“Jaw at pleasure; can excuse the delinquent upon such 
“conditions as it sees fit to impose. But this authority 
“has its foundation in prerogative, not in executive power. 
“It can be exercised by the Sovereign, not by the mere 
“executive.” (Ibid.) ‘If the operation of the law is to be 
“suspended, it is the province of the law-making authority 
“to suspend it, not of him who is entrusted with the exer- 
“cise of mere executive powers, with the authority attend- 
“ant to reprieve or pardon those who are condemned and 
“put into his hands to receive the penalty.” (Ibid.) 

But, on the other hand, the U. S. Supreme Court has 
decided in relation to the pardoning power, that, “ This 
“power of the President is not subject to legislative con- 
“trol. Congress can neither limit the effect of his pardon, 
“nor exclude from its exercise any class of offenders. 
“The benign prerogative of mercy reposed in him cannot 
“be fettered by any legislative restrictions.” (£-parte 
Garland v. Wallace, R. 333,380.) 

And Pomeroy says: “ Is any legislative action needed to 
“aid the President, or can any legislative action restrain 
“him in the exercise of his function? Plainly not. Par- 
“ doning is clearly a kind of executing, not of making laws. 
“ As far as authority is conferred upon the chief magis- 
“trate, it can neither be extended nor limited by Congress. 
“ A statute passed to give construction to the Constitution, 
“and to confine its operation to particular classes of pardons 
“would be a palpable usurpation of the judicial functions. 
“Thus an Act of Congress which should take away the 
“President’s power to grant constitutional pardons, or to 
“grant pardons before trial, would be absolutely void.” 
(Pomeroy on Constitutional Law, page 465.) 
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It is manifest that the President finds it impracticable in 
the cases we are considering to exercise both constitutional 
functions—take care that the law requiring dismissal is 
faithfully executed—and afterwards, if he is so inclined, 
apply pardon to so much of the punishment as pardon may 
be able to reach. In this view of the position in which the 
President is placed, we are brought back to the question : 
Would it be well for the law to transfer the confirming 
power to a Supreme Court-martial, and leave the President 
to exercise in these cases, merely the constztutzonal pardon- 
ing power ? In the present system in which power to con- 
firm is given to the President by law, and power to pardon 
by the Constitution, his duty as Commander-in-Chief, and 
his duty as Chief Executive are not only commingled, but 
too much prominence and facility seem to accrue to the 
pardoning branch. Every case of dismissal going before 
the President as Commander-in-Chief for confirmation is by 
that very fact—as part of the trial under the law—thrust 
upon his attention as a question of pardon under the Con- 
stitution. In this respect the offender against the military 
law has a better chance to escape punishment than the 
offender against the civil law, notwithstanding it is admit- 
ted that the just punishment of the former should be more 
prompt, severe and certain than of the latter. 

It is true that the power of Congress and the President's 
pardoning power would exist with a Military Court of Ap- 
peal, just as they do without it, but the temptation and the 
opportunity to exercise these powers would be materially 
reduced. Moreover, the rights of the accused must be 
fully weighed. The sentences of dismissal awarded by 
Courts-martial are sometimes wrong. While the President’s 
pardoning power, or an Act of Congress, may prevent some 
of the consequences of the wrong, neither the Presideat nor 
Congress can proceed judicially in ascertaining the truth, 
nor can they rectify the wrong. That could only be done 
fully, on ascertainment of truth through a judicial tribunal, 
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created and empowered for such cases. Do we need 
one ? 

The sentence of dismissal (with which we are dealing, 
as the matter of practical importance) is blasting in its 
consequences. It involves loss of profession, loss of pay, 
and loss of reputation. The same “rude tribunal” which 
has had final jurisdiction of it for centuries, has it still. Yet, 
as we are told, and admit, “ Military Law is not a stagnant 
pool. Within its own sphere it is progressive.” Will that 
progress justify the establishment of a Military Court of 
Appeal as a remedy for the evils which have been indi- 
cated? Would the remedy be worse than the disease ? 
Military punishment should be Avom/fé, but it must be just. 
Taking things as they are in our service, would delay in 
final action in cases of dismissal be increased or reduced, by 
having a Court of Appeal, with all the finality of jurisdic- 
tion that law could confer upon it? Neither the legislative 
nor the executive branch of the Government is disposed to 
violate its trust in the action of which we hear so much 
complaint concerning dismissals. They merely grope for 
justice, which such a tribunal as that under consideration, 
might make so clear as to prevent their interference, or at 
least so probable as to give them good grounds for declin- 
ing to interfere. 
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THE PRATT RANGE FINDER. 


BY FIRST LIEUTENANT SEDGWICK PRATT, Tuirp ARTILLERY. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Any device, by means of which the distance between two objects may 
be measured with such accuracy as will warrant its application in determ- 
ining what elevation should be given to a firearm discharged at one of 
the points, in order that its projectile shall strike the other, or within ef- 
fective proximity, may be called a range finder. 

For military purposes, a range finder should be as small, inexpensive, 
durable and simple as is possibly consistent with necessary accuracy. It 
should not be limited in its application to one base, and the base should 
not be long in comparison with the range. 

The following is the description of an instrument which, it is thought, 
will meet the above conditions : 

The instrument (Plate—- Figures 1, 2, 3, 4,) consists of the back A; 
the upper and lower leaves BB’; the post C; the top and bottom plates 
DD’; the opening W in the back ; the mirror G attached to the back above 
the opening; the mirror G” (shown in section) attached to the back 
below the opening ; the mirror G’ attached to the inner surface of the leaf 
B and making an angle of 45° with the mirror G; the mirror G”” attached 
to the leaf B’ and making an angle of 43° 34° 74” with the mirror G’” ; 
the adjusting-screws JJ’; for the mirrors G’ G”; the binding-nuts I I’ 
for binding the screws JJ’; the screws EE for securing the post C to the 
plates ; the screw F’ attached to’ the under side of the bottom plate for 
attaching the handle; the handle H, in the lower end of which is a square 
countersink, K’ for use in turning the adjusting-screws, also around the 
hole K for admitting a cord by which the instrument may be attached to 
the person, and in the upper end a countersink M to fit the nuts II’, 
There is also a metallic cover or case not shown. 

The drawings of the instrument represent it in full size. 

It weighs about one ounce without the cover. 


THEORY AND APPLICATION. 
To explain its theory and application, suppose it were required to find 
the distance between the points A and B (Figures 5, 6, and 7). 
333 
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First Method. 


Stand at A, holding the instrument as shown in Figs. 6 and 7, so that 
the point B can be directly seen through the opening. Observe that 
point in the image made by the upper mirrors, which exactly coincides 
with B. 

As these mirrors are at an angle of 45° with each other, they will make an 
object appear in a direction of go° from its true position ; therefore, the 
particular point in question will be in the direction AC, and the angle BAC 
will equal 90°. Now, if we move with the instrument in this direction to 
a point C, where the point A, seen by means of the lower mirrors, coin- 
cides with B seen through the opening, the angle at C or BCA will equal 
87° 8’15”, because these mirrors make with each other half this angle. 
Therefore the angle ABC = 2° 51’ 45”, and AC, its tangent, will be one- 
twentieth, of AB, its radius. Hence, if we measure AC, and multiply it 
by 20, the product will be the distance between A and B. 


; Second Method. 

Starting at A (Fig. 5), if we find, by means of the lower mirrors, the 
points C and C’ (one to the right and one to the left of A) at which the 
angles are each 87° 8’ 15”, measure CC’ and multiply it by 10, the prod- 
uct will be the distance of B from A. 


Third Method. 


If, by means of the upper mirrors in reference to A, we find the point 
D after determining at A the direction AD by the lower mirrors, measure 
AD and multiply it by 20.025, the product will be the distance of B from A. 


Fourth Method. 


By using the lower mirrors at A to determine the direction AF, moving 
in this direction till the point F is found by means of the lower mirrors in 
reference to A and B, measuring AF and multiplying it by 10.0125, we 
shall obtain the distance of B from A. 


Fifth Method. 


By using the lower and upper mirrors and finding D as before, then, by 
means of the lower mirrors, finding F in reference to D or A and B, 
measuring DF and multiplying it by 20.025, we shall have the distance of 
B from A. This method is applicable when DF can be measured and 
AD cannot. 

Sixth Method. 

If, from A, with the lower mirrors, we find some point as D or F, 87° 
8’ 15” from B, then with the upper mirrors the point B’, go® from D or F, 
then with the lower mirrors the direction AG making 87° 8’ 15” with AB’ 
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then move with the instrument till G is found with the upper mirrors, so 
that AGB is 90°, measure AG aud multiply it by 10.075, we shall have the 
distance of B from A. 

All the above methods will, of course, obtain to the left of A. 


Seventh Method. 

The following applications of the instrument are its most important 
ones, and the principle involved is believed to be entirely new. 

1st. To determine the distance between two inaccessible objects. 

2d. To determine the distance between two objects, when the topo- 
graphical features of the ground will not permit a base line to be meas- 
ured from either of them. 

3d. To find ranges from one fort, battery, etc., for another fort, bat- 
tery, etc., when neither means are at hand nor room for a base line exists 
at the latter. 

These are demonstrated as follows: 

To determine at any point as A’ the distance from B to A, find as be- 
fore the base A’ C” of the triangle A’ C” B, and the base A’C”’ of the tri- 
angle A’ C’”’. Then inthe triangles A’ A B and A’C” C’” we will have, 
by construction, A’ C” = one twentieth A’ B, and A’ C’” =one twenti- 
eth AA’, also the angles C” A’C’” and A A’ B equal; therefore, C” 
C’’= one twentieth AB. The multiplier will be 20, 20.025, 10, 10.0125, 
or 10.075, according to the method used in obtaining the bases A’ C” and 


When the three points A, A’, and B, are on the same straight line, and 
the point A’ is between A and B, the sum of the bases A’ C’ and A’ C’”, 
multiplied as before, will give the distance AB, and when this point is not 
between A and B, the difference between A’ Cand A’ C’’, multiplied as be- 
fore, will give the distance. 

The locus of the points D, G, etc., where the angle to A and B is go’, 
is the circle whose diameter is AB. 

Two observers, each having an instrument, can determine a range more 
readily and accurately than one observer. For example, one observer 
locates the direction of the base, and then locates the instrument of the 
second observer on that base. ‘The second observer moves from or 
toward the first (who keeps him on the base) unti! he arrives at a point 
where he sees the instrument of the first observer covered by the reflected 
image of the object marking the further extremity of the range. 

Where there is but one observer, he must be careful that his instrument 
is exactly over the base while observing. This can be assured by plant- 
ing a stake at the first station and carefully noting some small distant ob- 
ject in the exact direction of the base, moving toward it till he arrives at 
the point where he first sees the station covered by the reflected image of 
the object marking the further extremity of the range and then verifying 
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his position in reference to the base line by facing outward, reflecting the 
first stake go°, and noting whether it covers the same point in front of him 
as is covered by the object at the other extremity of the base when re- 
flected 90°. If this coincidence should not obtain, he must so move till it 
does; but, at the same time, the object at the further extremity of the 
base, when reflected by the proper mirrors, must cover the first station. 
This operation is useful in locating an observer on a straight line joining 
a point in front with one in rear, when it is desired to find the distance 
between them by the seventh method. 

It is evident that, in service, the fractional parts of the mixed multi- 
pliers may be disregarded without material error. 

The instrument is liable to be proportionately more correct as the range 
increases. An error of one yard in the base will make an error of ten or 
twenty yards in the range, according to the multiplier used. 

With a crude instrument, made by an unskilled workman, the following 
results were obtained. 


METHOD USED. TRUE DISTANCE. DISTANCE BY RANGE FINDER. | 


Seventh 1933 Yards 1925 Yards —8 Yds. 
First 600 598“ 
“ 500 5 10 10 “ 
ADJUSTMENTS. 


To adjust the instrument. 

Set up a theodolite, or similar instrument, over some point. Find two 
small, well defined and distant objects at go° from each other; also two sim- 
ilar objects at 87° 8 15° from each other. Stand over the theodolite stake 
with the range finder, and, by means of the key in the handle, and adjust- 
ing screws, make the wfper mirrors cause one of the first two objects to 
coincide with the other as seen through the opening ; also the ower mir- 
rors to make one of the second two objects to coincide with the other in 
the same manner. 

Another way is to measure, say 1000 yards, and another distance, one- 
twentieth of the first, in a direction at right angles with it, commencing at 
one of its extremities. Set stakes at each extremity of these distances ; 
stand at the right angle and adjust the wfer mirrors to that angle, then go 
to the stake at 50 yards and adjust the /ower mirrors to the angle at this 
stake, 7. ¢., 87° 8 15”. 

The upper mirrors can also be adjusted as follows: Set them by guess; 
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then, standing at some point, as A, Fig. 5, reflect the point B to the left 
and note the point C’ which it covers in the direction AC’, then reflect 
this point C’ to the left and note the point A’ which it covers, then reflect 
A’ to the left and note the point C which it covers, and, finally, reflect C 
to the left and note the point it covers. If the point C when reflected 
covers B, the first point, the mirrors are in adjustment. If the reflected 
point C should cover some point to the left of B, as B, the angle between 
the mirrors is too large, if to the right, too small, and in either case is cor- 
rected by changing the angle of the mirrors so that the last point C, when 
reflected,will appear to the left or right of B, the first point, } the distance 
between B and B.. 

In all cases of adjustment, tighten the binding nuts and verify the ad- 
justment. 
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THE MARVIN SHELL EXTRACTOR. 
BY LIEUT. F. J. A. DARR, TWELrruH INFANTRY. 


TuouGu of late years the inventive genius of man has been steadily 
marching on to the perfection of engines of war, yet slight mishaps often 
occur which impair the utility and render useless, for the time being, an 
otherwise perfect firearm. 

The object of this sketch is to point out the advantages of an implement 
which, though it is not an essential part of a breech-loading arm, is a 
valuable auxiliary. It frequently happens, and especially with the re- 
loaded cartridge-shell, that the flanged head of the shell is blown off inthe 
discharge of the piece, and the shell remains in the chamber, from which it 
is difficult to remove it, and we know of no implement that has been 
adopted by any Government which will with certainty remove the defect- 
ive shell from the bore. As long as this defective shell remains in, the 
piece is useless as a firearm. The ramrod, as applied to breech-loaders, is 
employed to wipe out the bore and to remove from it any obstruction, as a 
defective cartridge-shell. 

But if the reader has ever made use of the ramrod to remove a defective 
shell, he knows what an uncertain operation it is, and what a length of 
time it requires. The head of the ramrod, nine times out of ten, will 
not engage the cartridge-shell, and the rags which are used in concert with 
the ramrod are apt to stick in the bore, and then the tedious operation of 
removing the rags commences. 

The cross section of the head of the ramrod might be made so nearly 
equal in area to the cross section of the bore, that it would engage the 
cartridge-shell, but it is obvious that this enlargement would injure the ram- 
rod as a cleaning implement. The Marvin Extractor is a device which will 
promptly and certainly remove a headless shell. 

It consists of a slotted tube flanged at one end, and provided with an 
expansion-pin for spreading the tube after its insertion in the shell. 

The extractor is applied by insertion in the shell and expanded by 
closing the breech of the gun, so that when the breech is again opened the 
shell is drawn out. In the accompanying drawing, Figure I isa perspective 
view of this device, and Figure II is a longitudinal section of the same as 
applied to the cartridge-shell. Similar letters of reference indicate corre- 
sponding parts. 

“A” is a tube, preferably of steel, of a diameter for entering the shell 
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snugly, and formed with a flange at one end, as at “a.” This tube is 
slotted lengthwise from near the flange “a” to the opposite end, there be- 
ing two or more of such slots ; and the outer end of the tube which is di- 
vided by the slots is formed tapering, as shown, so that it may readily en- 
ter the shell. The surface of the tube behind the tapered end is recessed 
so as to form shoulders or projections, as at “b,” which will give a better 
hold upon the shell ; but these are not essential. The tube is fitted with 
a loose pin “c,” which if desired may be retained by a screw entering a 
longitudinal slot in the pin, as at “d,” so that the pin may slide lengthwise. 

The aperture of the tube is tapered, the larger portion being at the 
flanged end; or the pin “c’’ may be tapering, so that the tube may be ex- 
panded when the pin is forced inward. In using the device, it is inserted 
into the headless shell in the barrel and the breech is closed, which will 
force the pin “c” in and expand the the tube “A,” so that when the breech 
is again opened the usual cartridge extractor engages the flange “a” and 
draws the shell and the tube out together. The tube may be released 
from the shell by driving the pin “c” outward to loosen the tube. This 
may be done by inserting a separate pin, or the pin “c’’ may be made of 
sufficient length to extend through the shell as shown. 

This device has the following good points : 

1st, It is light. 2d,It issimple. jd, [tis strong. 4th, Its absolute 
certainty of action. 5th, It can be used by the rawest recruit. 6th, It 
can be used in any breech-loader which uses a metallic cartridge. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Brief sketches, grave or gay, items and anecdotes concerning the health, 
discipline, instruction, expenditures, occupations, amusements, etc., etc., of the 
Army, are solicited. 


To rue Secrerary Mitirary SERVICE INSTITUTION, 
GovERNoR’s IsLAND, N. Y. H.: 


Dear Str:—As a corresponding member, I desire to submit some 
very serious views on the Artillery System of the United States. I wish 
however to lead up to my conclusions gradually, applying to old prejudices 
and routine habits of thought rather a static than a dynamic pressure, 
treating the subject with that invariable gravity which is its due rather 
than with any wild impulses of innovation, being ever mindful of the 
claims our volunteer service has upon us for instruction, and of the 
brilliant examples set us in the discussion of these themes abroad. 

Some one of the numerous scientific sects has declared as its creed 
that we are saved, not by faith in grace, or obedience to the Decalogue, 
but by grumbling. Discontent is affirmed to be the mainspring of 
progress. ‘The results are a little awry sometimes, as in the case of the 
unfortunate individual who left his epitaph for a warning to the dis- 
satisfied, “I was well—I would be better—I took medicine and here I 
am.” But then a larger look discloses the fact that though the patient 
may die, the patent medicine man is promoted to a brown-stone front and 
an Eastlake bedstead. It is surely a long step from an Indian clout to a 
full dress uniform, the /as¢ new helmet included, where the fine arts ap- 
pear to culminate, but all the same it is due to the restless a-piration of 
man, ever seeking to realize more and more of the Infinite Ideal, that 
being the esthetic way of stating his perpetual quarrel with the present 
state of things. 

Out of this same fault-finding disposition artillery started on its glo- 
rious career. Beginning with the boomerang, it moved on and up by the 
bow and arrow, by the battering-ram and the catapult, by guns of wood, of 
leather, of iron, of brass, of steel, to the latest Krupp and its cannoneer, 
saddled on the breech, and with a thumbscrew guiding the muzzle upon 
the fleets of the enemy. 

In this series, somewhere between the pea-shooter and the possibili- 
ties of the future, is located the American system of artillery. The view 
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that opens before us is even more limitless than that of the eager Egyptian 
who crawled to the top of his biggest pyramid the very moment it was 
built, in the fond hope that he might at length see Boston, according to the 
N. Y. Graphic. 

Leaving for a time the materiel of our profession, we would like to be- 
stow a few words of comfort and warning upon its flesh and blood. 
Among our brothers-in-arms there is manifest some perturbation of heart, 
and it is our desire to pour oil upon the troubled waters. The exact re- 
lation between kerosene and cyclones is properly a matter for the investi- 
gation of the Signal Bureau,and we may hereafter quite confidently expect to 
see such an adjustment of sea-coast anemometers and petroleum stop-cocks 
as shall always make the Atlantic a mere mill-pond, and service herein may 
well be one day assigned to the domestic branch of our duties ; still we can 
not dwell upon so promising an increase of usefulness. The vocation of 
peace-maker is our particular business, and worth any man’s ambition, 
and therefore it is that we refer to the hardly smothered discontent with 
which the young artilleryman surveys our crumbling casemates and naked 
parapets. 

If not confided to us, we feel assured that the question of our sheiter, 
as well as that of our tools, is in safe hands, though there are some who in 
their anxious patriotism would seek to assist in the building and boring, 
and help along the rectification of tensile strengths and errant trajectories. 

Brothers, be calm, let us take the goods the gods provide. It is a little 
monotonous, to be sure, this filling with autographs the Consolidated Morn- 
ing Report Book, appending the thirty-sixth endorsement to some involved 
inquiry as tothe breakage of a bottle of pickles, or, as to what John Dunne 
means by treating himself to a surplus vowel in his signature to the last 
muster roll, superintending the drill of four men and the Company tailor, or 
asking Corpl. Von Finnigan for the twentieth time in the last year what gun- 
powder is made of, but it is the great ingenuity of our organizations which 
contemplates fitting us by these humble tasks for the defence of the maritime 
frontier, and which at the same time relieves us of all responsibility there- 
for; since it is very well known to any reader of Public Documents that 
the Board of Engineers have fixed the whole thing, guarded against every 
contingency, and filed away the Plan pending a relaxation of the Treasury 
sphincter. 

The Yearly Report conveys to us the soothing assurance that from 
Penobscot to Pickens the problem of coast defence has been attended to, 
and in these days of military attachés to foreign legations, let us be careful 
how we insist upon lifting the veil of the Greene Street Isis, and disclosing 
the newest thing in the mysteries of fortification to an envious world. 

Then as to our comrades of the ordnance, 

“ By day the gathered clouds have had them in their keeping, 
By night the solemn shadows round their rest are shed.” 
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We all know that beneath the fogs of Sandy Hook the Corps are in the 
pangs of parturition, rather protracted, to be sure, since Uncle Sam churl- 
ishly refuses any pecuniary aid, but then we are luckily somewhat in the 
position of the friend of the family,who, escaping the trials of the sick-cham- 
ber, calmly tarries at his club for news of the calibre and weight of the 
bantling. Far be it from us to incur any of the burden peculiar to this 
branch of the service in the midst of a perverse generation, who have 
sought out many abnormal inventions, and who, with that enterprise char- 
acteristic of untutored genius, persist in taking out patents and appropria- 
tions for bringing on the millenium “ 2 ¢¢ armis,” with Annihilators and 
Multicharge guns, with cored shot and accelerative shell, and other irregular 
solutions of the problem for meeting an invulnerable defence with an irre- 
sistible projectile. 

Rather let us stick to the unobtrusive routine we have followed for so 
many years, remembering— 

“They also serve who only stand and wait.” 

Beginning the week with Sunday morning inspection, which in the merely 
titular commands of to-day resolves itself into the pleasure of contemplat- 
ing in one’s own looking-glass one’s own glory in the light of the evolu- 
tions of Brooks Bros. & Allien, we will continue to wind up our labors on 
each Saturday night with a final reference to tactics to make sure what 
hand No. 4 holds uppermost on his handspike as he peers over the gun 
we are to have, if “compulsion ” is not quicker than Congress. 

But still the ghost of our responsibility troubles us. Suppose a war, what 
then? Why my dear fellow, our duties are as plain asaramrod, The 
iron-clad fleet of Spain appears off the Golden Gate, for instance, on hos- 
tile purpose bent. ‘The Commanding Officer of the United States forces on 
that station will, of course, cause the “assembly” to be blown at once. 
His lieutenants will probably be off at Creedmoor, practising with small 
arms for Infantry trophies, or he may, by the way, have no buglers, his last 
requisition not filled on account of the attenuated state of the inland gar- 
risons. In this emergency the Commandant will energetically ring his 
dinner-bell. This wakes up the Corporal of the Guard, who promptly re- 
ports for orders, and is sent out in the post barge accompanied by a re- 
porter for the New York //era/d—who will by this time be on hand—and 
the Corporal will now require the Admiral, before doing anything further, 
to report in person at the Army Building, corner of Greene and Houston 
Streets, New York City, and there consult the plans and estimates for the 
protection of this particular port, also to investigate the targets and guns 
proposed and prepared at the proving grounds of Sandy Hook. If, after a 
faithful examination of these records and corresponding impedimenta, the 
Admiral shall conscientiously believe himself able to enter the harbor in spite 
of them, considered as objectively realized, he will return to the offing with 
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as little delay as practicable and notify the Post Commander. That indi- 
vidual will acquiesce, and should there be a flank casemate howitzer not 
dismounted, let him salute the passing fleet with gun for gun, recollecting, 
however, that “under no circumstances is the flag of a military post dipped 
by way of salute or compliment;” although he must be particular about 
count, for foreign powers are apt to notice such things more carefully than 
even a Southern Returning Board, not being unsettled, like ourselves, by 
a national salute in process of yearly amplification. 

The foregoing plan of coast defence is, as will be seen, made to accord, 
as far as possible, with General Tidball’s tactics, and is liable to only one 
objection—the fancy that our Spanish Admiral might hesitate about adopt- 
ing it. Such conduct is not at all likely. We know how punctilious all 
naval gentlemen are in matters of etiquette, and that frank contempt of 
merely technical advantages, so characteristic of the profession, would not 
permit any of its members to sneak into an unprotected harbor because 
its defences were not materialized. 

But we started out for an essay on American Artillery. We like this 
subject. It is a thing for a poet to deal with. There is about it as un- 
certain a margin and as indefinite a content as that open Arctic Sea itself. 
But it has its dangers. As comment upon every woman is unwise, as she 
may yet become anybody’s wife, so bards may make mistakes, like him 
who sang of 

“ The snowy poles of moonless Mars,” 
and lo! these days show that Mars hath moons, two of them. 

Science discards an idea in one century to return to it the next. Once, 
the chamber of a gun was only a diminishment of its interior, then it was 
declared injurious, and now the chamber has fed upon the meat of recent 
investigation until it bids fair, like the rod of Aaron, to swallow the bore. 
Once Artillery piled its cannon, tier upon tier, and now they are to be 
scattered by detachments far and wide. A shower of mortar-shells above, 
sub-marine mines below, racking and punching between, this is the new de- 
parture which really makes future fighting too bloody a business for a 
Christian to meddle in. The high bred courtesy of Fontenoy, with its 
doffed plumes, and “ Gentlemen, fire first,” has given place to a surprise 
party of torpedoes. 

As to what our Artillery may be, then, mental reservation, though objec- 
tionable in the abstract, is the proper policy. Its past is, however, secure, 
sold for old iron and the proceeds deposited where rust will not corrupt, 
though about the other liability we are not so positive. 

Possibly some critic may think this paper is too much like the cats of 
the Isle of Man, in that it lacks a conclusion. But he would greatly err. 
We provide that appendage in a practical form for this practicalage. Our 
remarks, though hastily hustled together, are intended to lead direct to a 
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question in the Rule of Three for all whom it may concern: “If it is worth 
$100,000 to float a flat-boat on the headwaters of Kiskiminitas Creek, 
how much is it worth to be able to protect the Great Republic at the 
mouth of Chesapeake Bay ?” 

P. S—I feel that I ought to say something more. This paper was read 
to our Major, in whose good judgment I have great confidence, and he 
said he thought it was more abstract than Brother Zalinski’s remarks 
on the co-efficient of deviations, and that it ought to be weakened a little 
to fit it for popular perusal. He said what the average military mind 
wanted was something airy and graceful, something neither dull nor silly, 
a cross—so to speak—between the giraffe and the gazelle. I recognized 
the force of the objection, and have left out most of the difficult passages ; 
but any one particularly fond of advanced “ Strategos ” can have them on 
application to the Executive Council. 
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Coronet THeopore A. Doncr, U. S. Army (retired), has made a 
rich contribution to military literature by his work entitled “The Cam- 
paign of Chancellorsville,” published recently by Osgood & Co., of 
Boston. Colonel Dodge has evidently consulte:! authorities with great 
care and good judgment, but he appears to have leaned rather too heavily 
upon the Committee on the Conduct of the War. 

The proceedings of that anomalous tribunal were ¢x-farfe and irreg- 
ular. It did not observe sufficiently either the rules of evidence or the 
principles of fair dealing. Officers before it were induced, or permitted, 
to boast and growl under oath; to criticise their absent companions in 
arms, and to express opinions concerning the qualifications and services 
of others, including even their military superiors. Its record has value as 
secondary or corroborative testimony. Standing alone, it is not sound 
evidence, especially when the witnesses are speaking of others; and when 
they testify concerning themselves, of course their statements must be 
tested by the rules especially applicable to such cases. 

The author, with great care and ability, has presented the details of 
Chancellorsville arranged in proper order, and has clearly set forth the 
general features of the campaign and freely criticised the various impor- 
tant movements. For this valuable service he is entitled to the thanks of 
military readers. He will not deem us ungracious in pointing out some 
particulars in which his work appears slightly defective. His excellent 
composition is somewhat marred by big words, and over-indulgence in 
foreign expressions. A problem is “elucidated ” instead of solved, and the 
text is liberally sprinkled with “ coup-d’oeil,” “ coup-de-main,” “ coup-de 
griice,” “élan,” “en évidence,” “en potence,” “en échiquier,” “en 
masse,” “élite,” “mélée,” “point d’appui,” “au fond,” “au pied de 
la lettre,” “sobriquet,” “impedimenta,” “meum,” “animus non revertendi,” 
“ disjecta membra,” etc. But in spite of this his style is clear and concise, 
and his narrative is consistent and systematic. ‘The work will well repay 
the most careful study. 

There is an oversight, on page 7, where the author says “ the political 
“strategy of both contestants made Virginia the field on which the left 
“ wing of the Federal armies pivoted, while the right swung farther and 
“farther south and east.” He means, farther and farther South and West. 
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The services of the rebel cavalry, or “Southern partisans with Mor- 
gan and Forrest as typical chiefs,” were certainly important; but those 
troops alone did not produce the results which the author attributes 
wholly to them. He says, “they had sent Grant to the right-about from 
“his first march on Vicksburg, thus neutralizing Sherman's attempt at 
“Chickasaw Bayou. 7%ey had compelled Buell to forfeit his hardly-earned 
“footing, and fall back from the Tennessee river to Louisville at the 
“double-quick,” etc. ‘There were weightier causes than the operations of 
the “Southern partisans” for these movements of Grant and Buell. 

It has long been a well-established fact that Hooker, the Commander of 
the Army of the Potomac,was to blame for the failure of the Chancellorsville 
campaign. Colonel Dodge endeavors to hold Hooker responsible for all 
of his own sins, and for the shortcomings of some of his subordinates. A 
bias against Hooker and in favor of Howard crops out from the begin- 
ning to the end of the work. We find on the first page that one of the 
author’s objects in writing is “to remove the stigma besmirching the 
“character of the Eleventh Corps, and of Howard, its then Commanding 
“General, from a panic and rout, iz but a small degree owing to them.’ On 
this branch of his subject, the author assumes somewhat the character of 
an advocate, and endeavors to clear his client by transferring a little more 
to the heavy load of the man who has been most unmistakably convicted. 
He seems, finally, to become aware of this, for on page 159 he says: 
“Tt is an ungracious task to heap so much blame on any one man.” 

It will suffice for our purpose to point out a few instances in which 
the author appears to do Hooker injustice. 

He admits that Hooker’s plan was excellent; that it was kept 
“perfectly secret from every one until the movements themselves 
“developed it ;” but lest Hooker should have too much credit for the 
conception, we are told that he made “use of the knowledge and skill of all 
“his Generals, both before and after the execution.” Of course he did. 
The qualification has the effect of a mere fling at Hooker’s ability. 

On page 36 Hooker is charged with marked “ignorance” of the 
country in thinking that the possession of Chancellorsville would “ un- 
“cover Bank's ford;” and the author adds, “the possession of Chancellors- 
“ville was far from accomplishing this end.” ‘The only evidence given 
that Hooker entertained the belief attributed to him, is that he said in 
orders, not a moment was to be lost until the troops were concentrated 
at Chancellorsville. “From that moment all will be ours.” Ad might, 
by straining, be construed to include Bank’s ford. In that case the 
expression would have to be admitted as proof of Hooker’s ignorance, if 
he had not furnished sufficient evidence to the contrary. But only eight 
pages farther on the author tells us that an order from Hooker on Thurs- 
day (April 3oth) announced that Headquarters would be that night at 
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Chancellorsville, and that “an advance would be made Friday morning 
“along the plank road toward Fredericksburg to uncover Bank's ford.” 
This shows that Hooker knew it was an advance from Chancellorsville, 
and not the possession of that place which would “ uncover Bank’s ford.” 
Furthermore, he, as early as April 28th, had said to Slocum, “if your 
“Cavalry is well advanced from Chancellorsville . . you will endeavor 
“to advance at all hazards, securing a position on the plank road and wa- 
“ covering Bank's ford.” 

In his effort to transfer the responsibility for the surprise and rout of 
the 11th Corps, the author says: “He [Howard] knew that Hooker had 
“all the information obtained along the entire line from prisoners and 
“scouts.” (How did Howard know that? we may ask, parenthetically.) 
“He naturally concluded that if there was any reasonable supposition 
“that an attack from the West was intended, Hooker would have, in some 
“way, notified him. But far from doing this, Hooker had inspected and 
“approved his position, and had ordered Howard’s reserve away. ‘To be 
“sure, early in the morning Hooker had told him to guard against an 
“attack on the right; but since then circumstances had absolutely 
“changed. Barlow had been taken from him, and he conjectured that 
“the danger of attack had passed. How could he assume otherwise? 
“Had he received half an hour’s warning, he could and would,” etc. 
This is worse than no defense. “To be sure, eardy in the morning 
“Hooker had /o/d him to guard against an attack on the right.” Hooker 
sent him formal written instructions on the subject, dated 9:30 a.m. This 
the author calls ¢ed/ing him “early”’ in the morning, as though it were a 
careless verbal caution, which had grown obsolete by afternoon. 

The ordinary precautions against surprise were not taken and special 
instructions of warning were not observed. ‘lhe plea for the Corps Com- 
mander is, he concluded that he would “ in some way” be notified by the 
Army Commander “half an hour” before the attack came. The argu- 
ment in support of this startling conclusion is, that the withdrawal of 
a brigade (Howard, not Hooker, designated Barlow’s as the one to go) 
and the inspection and approval of Howard's line by Hooker, justified the 
former in disregarding special instructions and in relaxing the ordinary 
precautions, and imposed on the latter some special obligation to re-notify 
the former of danger. In his official report of the battle, dated May 13, 
1863, Howard enumerates the three “causes” for the “ disaster” to his 
Corps. He does not intimate that Hooker should have re-warned him 
against an attack from the West, or that Hooker was responsible for the 
surprise. On the contrary his explanation on this point is that “the 
“ woods were so dense that he [the enemy] was able to mass a large force, 
“whose exact whereabouts, neither patrols, reconnoissances, nor scouts, 
“ascertained. He succeeded in forming a column opposite to and out- 
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If Hooker’s inspection of Howard's line had possessed any bearing 
on the question of his re-warning Howard, his afproval of the line would 
have reduced instead of increased his obligation to repeat his circular of 
9:30 A.M. And so with the withdrawal of a brigade by Hooker. That 
was the more justifiable, because he had inspected Howard's line and 
thought it very strong, and had especially cautioned Howard against 
attack from the West. Yet the argument of the author is that these very 
facts transfer from Howard to Hooker the responsibility for the surprise 
and rout of the Eleventh Corps. When Barlow’s brigade was withdrawn, 
Howard should have taken greater instead of less precaution against 
surprise, especially as the author tells us (page 72) that “there was not an 
“officer or man in the Eleventh Corps that afternoon who did not discuss 
“the possibility of an attack in force on our right, and wonder how the 
“small body thrown across the road on the extreme flank could meet it, 
“Shortly after noon cavalry attacked his [Devens] skirmishers. ‘'wo men 
“sent from Schimmelfinnig’s front came in, and were despatched to 
“Hooker with their report that the enemy was in great force on our 
“flank. Later, Lieutenant Davis, of Devens Staff, with a cavalry escort, 
“was fired upon by Confederate horse. ‘Then Von Gilsa’s skirmishers were 
“attacked by Infantry.” But according to the author, all this evidence of 
danger coming direct to the Corps Commander imposed no responsibility 
on him because Howard “naturally concluded that if there was any 
“reasonable supposition that an attack from the West was intended, 
“ Hooker” [who was in the East] “ would in some way have notified him”— 
that is, repeated in the afternoon, the notification formally and officially 
given in the forenoon. Hence (page 88), “ the Eleventh Corps lies quietly 
“in position. Supper time is at hand. Arms are stacked on the line, 
“and the men, some with accoutrements hung upon the stacks, some 
“wearing their cartridge-boxes, are at the fires cooking their rations, care- 
“less of the future, in the highest spirits and most vigorous condition. 
“Ambulances are close by the line, ammunition wagons and the train of 
“pack mules are mixed up with the regiments. Even a drove of beeves 
“is herded in the open close by.” In this condition, believing in no 
danger unless specially notified of it by Hooker half an hour beforehand, 
at 6 p.m. (Saturday, May 2, 1863), “asound of bugles was heard and 
“immediately follows a crash of musketry as Rodes swept away our 
“skirmish line as if it were a cobweb.” The Corps was surprised and 
routed. Even the author says—but with lurking reluctance—“ there can 
“be no attempt to gainsay that the Eleventh Corps on this luckless Satur- 
“day did not do its whole duty. It was panic stricken, and that it 
“decamped from a field where as a Corps it had not fought, is undeniable.” 
We should feel called upon to comment upon the word “ decamped,” were it 
not that the author is more specific on page 104, where he says “the Eleventh 
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“ Corps was panic-stricken, and dd run instead of retreating. It was a mere 
“disorganized mass in half an hour from the beginning of the attack, 
“with but a few isolated regiments and one brigade retaining a semblance 
“of orderliness.” In the way of apology the author adds (page 96), “how 
“much more can be expected of ten thousand raw troops ¢éelescoped 
“by twenty thousand veterans.” Telescoping (a figure of speech re- 
peated page 103) attaches the character and imaginary horrors of a railroad 
accident to the surprise and rout of the Eleventh Corps, but it does not 
change the responsibility for the surprise or mitigate the offence involved 
in it. In the face of the foregoing and other overwhelming facts, the 
author labors to prove that “ the errors of judgment on this entire day can 
“scarcely be attributed to any one but the General Commanding.” 
Hooker, alone, is responsible for everything ; his circular warning Howard 
against surprise was not enough ; he ought to have taken a “ ten minutes’ 
gallop” over there to “see” that his order was carried out, etc., etc. The 
subordinate is to be excused because the superior does not repeat his 
warnings—does not “see” that the subordinate does his regular duties 
and executes the special orders given him. Far from it. Hooker will be 
held responsible for his own errors, which were gross and numerous, but 
not for those of his subordinates. Howard is not likely to approve of the 
defence made for him. He has not offered it for himself. Couch says 
that at the Council of War held at 12 o’clock on the night of the 4th and 
sth, “ Howard was in favor of fighting, qualifying his views by the remark 
“ that our present situation was due to the bad conduct of his Corps, or words 


“ to that effect.” 


Notwithstanding conflicting claims and statements, there is not much 
room left for difference of opinion about the main features of the campaign 
of Chancellorsville. Hooker with about 113,000 men, not including a 
Cavalry Corps of 11,000—which was detailed to cut the enemy’s line of com- 
munications; occupied the north side of the Rappahannock, confronted by 
Lee with about 55,000,strongly intrenched on the heights behind Fredericks- 
burg, on the south side. Hooker was fully justifiable by his superiority in 
numbers and other attending circumstances, in dividing his force for an 
offensive campaign. The real object of the left wing under Sedgwick was to 
make such a demonstration in front, as would enable the right wing under 
Hooker to cross the river, turn Lee’s left flank, and place itself unopposed 
at Chancellorsville, to the west and south of Fredericksburg and only ten 
miles from it. Both wings performed their parts of this bold plan faultlessly, 
and on the evening of Thursday, April 30th, Hooker in person with four 
Corps was at Chancellorsville and was joined during the night by Sickles’ 
Corps withdrawn from the left wing. Hooker gave instructions for an 
advance on the following (Friday) morning, and issued general orders No. 
47, saying “that the operations of the last three days have determined 
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“that the enemy must ingloriously fly, or come out from behind his defences 
“ and give us battle on our own ground where certain destruction awaits 
“him.” It was not until Thursday night that Lee understood what was 
going on. Then, instead of ingloriously flying, he “seized the masses of 
“his force, and with the grasp of a Titan swung them into position as a 
“giant might fling a mighty stone froma sling.” (Swinton.) The hostile 
forces advancing, the one from Chancellorsville, and the other from 
Fredericksburg, met about a mile from the former place, where the Federal 
troops seized a strong line of battle, and needed nothing but Hooker's 
permission to realize the predictions of his boastful order of the preceding 
day. But that permission was denied them. ‘They were required to give 
up the good position they had gained in front, and fall back to a bad one 
in rear, and were kept in retreat from day to day until they had re- 
crossed the Rappahannock on the night of May 5th and 6th. From the 
moment of discovering (Friday, May 1st) Lee’s determination to fight, 
Hooker’s management of the campaign was beneath criticism. He 
abandoned the oftensive before Jackson’s flank movement of Saturday 
morning was begun or resolved upon, so that he had not even the poor 
excuse of that move of the enemy for retreating. When on Saturday he 
found that Lee would not fall back, he sent to Sedgwick for Reynold’s 
Corps, which reached him late that night, making him stronger than he was 
before Howard’s defeat of Saturday evening. Yet he stuck to a losing 
defensive. On Friday night, May rst, Lee, with but little more than half 
the force which Hooker had under his immediate command on the 
field of Chancellorsville, divided his army into two parts, sending one 
under Jackson on a march of fifteen miles along Hooker’s front and to 
his extreme right and rear. After that, nothing could have saved Lee 
from destruction if Hooker had taken advantage of the opportunity. But 
lying, as he did, between the two wings of Lee’s army, and being far 
stronger than both of them combined, instead of beating them in detail, 
he devoted four days and all of his energy to slipping out from between 
them and moving back to his own side of the river, doing the enemy only 
such harm as was unavoidable in getting away. Saturday night—having 
withdrawn Reynold’s Corps trom the left wing—and knowing that the 
Rebel force (commanded by Lee in person) which for two days had been 
attacking his five Corps from the East lay directly between him and 
Sedgwick, and that Sedgwick could not advance without first carrying by 
assault the defences of Fredericksburg which the army of the Potomac 
had failed to carry in December, and that, besides the fighting, a march 
of twelve or fourteen miles would have to be made, he, at eleven o’clock 
at night, ordered Sedgwick with his single Corps of 22,000 men to carry 
the heights behind Fredericksburg and be in the vicinity of the Command- 
ing General at daylight next morning, destroying en route any force he 
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might meet with. Swinton says “for the successful execution of this plan 
“not only was Sedgwick bound to the most energetic action, but Hooker 
“also was engaged by every consideration of honor and duty to so act as 
“to make the dangerous task he had assigned to Sedgwick possible.” It 
is surprising that so able and consistent a writer as Swinton should dignify 
this wild venture by calling it a “plan” and discussing it. He admits 
that “this move would under the circumstances have been an impossibility 
“even had no enemy interposed.” 

It is only necessary here to recall the fact that Sedgwick carried the 
works at Fredericksburg on Sunday forenoon, advanced five or six miles 
to Salem Heights, where, single handed, at 4 or 5 p.m., he fought a battle 
with Lee, and not a thing was done by Hooker to rescue or relieve him. 
On the contrary, while he was fighting Lee with the remnant of his Corps 
of 22,000, Hooker with “the union right wing, 80,000, retreated to 
“a place where it could not be hurt, leaving Sedgwick and his com- 
“ panions to take care of themselves.” * By stubborn fighting, Sedgwick 
held out until the night of May 4th and 5th, when, through skill, bravery, 
and good-fortune, he was able to recross the Rappahannock at Bank’s ford, 
having lost 5,000 men—about a quarter of his force, and nearly a third of 
the loss of the whole army. Couch thinks that the din around Hooker's 
ears at the Chancellor House prevented his hearing the sound of 
Sedgwick’s guns at Salem Heights, but that is immaterial. He knew 
what his orders required Sedgwick to do, and about where he ought to 
be. Furthermore, high officers in Couch’s own Corps heard Sedgwick’s 
guns. Yet Hooker blamed this able and gallant officer for the loss of the 
campaign. Sedgwick did wonders. It was almost impossible for him to 
do more. But if he had “destroyed” Lee and pursued Hooker he could 
not have stopped him. ‘The Commander of the Army of the Potomac 
was in such a state that he probably would have continued his retreat. 
His movements were dictated by personal demoralizaticn, not by military 
conditions. Stonewall Jackson’s Corps, though badly shattered, would 
have remained in the field, and in Hooker’s frame of mind, that would 
have been enough for him to retreat from. Hooker opened the campaign 
imbued with the belief that Lee would necessarily retreat as soon as he 
found the Army of the Potomac on his left flank and rear. Another idea 
which perhaps unconsciously found a lodgment in his mind was, defend- 
ing himself in the remote contingency that Lee did not retire. This view 
is sustained by the second part of his order of April 3oth, wherein he says 
Lee must “ingloriously fly or come out from behind his defences, and give 
“us battle on our own ground ”—that is, behind our defences; defence being 
instinctively his purpose, provided Lee came out. He went to Chancel- 
lorsville not for a fight, but for a foot race. He fully expected Lee to 
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withdraw. But, like the braggart in the duel, when he found at the last 
moment the enemy wou/d not run, he determined that he would. His sub- 
sequent management was quite in harmony with this theory, which is 
substantially the one entertained by Swinton and Couch. The thump on 
the head at the Chancellor House counts for nothing, because he did not 
receive that until Sunday, which was after his gravest blunders had been 
made. Couch says, “ As to the charge that the battle was lost because 
“the General was intoxicated, I have always stated that he probably 
“abstained from the use of ardent spirits when it would have been - 
“far better for him to have continued é Aés usual habit in that respect.” 
This conveys the impression that a lack of whiskey was the trouble. Bad 
as it is, that is as good an explanation of Hooker’s extraordinary conduct 
as any that has been offered. If his habits were as indicated, Couch’s 
opinion may be correct, for a sober drunkard is not unlikely to be both 
stupid and timid in action. But however that may be, when the cam- 
paign was over, instead of being permitted to attack his subordinates 
before the Committee on the Conduct of the War, he ought to have been 
required to defend himself before a Court of Inquiry. As heretofore 
stated, his own responsibilities were heavy enough without having any of 
Howard's transferred to him. 

It can be said of Howard, concerning the behavior of the Eleventh 
Corps at Chancellorsville, that he had been in command of it only thirty 
days, that subsequently he improved its discipline and instruction, and it 
won the special commendation of Thomas at the battle of Lookout 
Mountain. 
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THE MILITARY SERVICE INSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


ANNUAL PRIZE ESSAY. 


I. The following is published for the information of all concerned : 

“ Resolved, That a prize of a Gold Medal of suitable value, together 
with a Certificate of Life Membership, be offered annually by ‘The Mili- 
tary Service Institution of the United States’ for the best essay on a mil- 
itary topic of current interest ; the subject to be selected by the Execu- 
tive Council and the prize awarded under the following conditions : 

1. Competition to be open to all persons eligible to membership.* 

2, Each competitor will send three copies of his essay in a sealed en- 
velope to the Secretary on or before March rst, 1882. The essay must be 
strictly anonymous, but the author shall adopt some nom de plume and sign 
the same to the essay, followed by a figure corresponding with the number 
of pages of MS., and accompany the essay by a sealed envelope bearing 
the nom de plume on the outside, and enclosing his name and address. 
This envelope to be opened in the presence of the Council after the de- 
cision of the Board of Award has been received. 

3. The prize shall be awarded upon the report of a board consisting 
of three suitable persons chosen by the Executive Council. 

4. The successful essay to be published in the Journal of the Institu- 
tion, and the essay deemed next in order of merit shall receive honorable 
mention, be read before the Institution, and, at the discretion of the Coun- 
cil, be published. 

5. Essays not to exceed twenty thousand words, or sixty pages of the 
size and style of the Journal (exclusive of the tables.) 

Il. The Council, on the 18th of June, 1881, resolved that on account 
of a lack of time, the prize essay for the current year (1881) be omitted, 
and that the subject for the prize essay of 1882 be— 

“THE IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS IN THE ART OF WAR DURING THE 
PAST TWENTY YEARS, AND THEIR PROBABLE EFFECT ON FUTURE MILITARY 


OPERATIONS.” 
III. The gentlemen chosen by the Council to constitute the Board of 


Award for 1882 are as follows : 
Major-Genera! Irvin U. S. Army. 
Bvt. Major-General Georce W. Gerry, U.S. Army. 
Bvt. Major-General Zea.ous B. Tower, U. S. Army. 
THEO. F. RODENBOUGH, 
Secretary. 


Governor's Istanp, N. Y. HAarpor, June 15, 1881. 


* All Officers of the Army and Professors at the Military Academy shall be entitled to mem- 
bership, without ballot, upon payment of the entrance fee. (Extract from By-Laws.) 
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